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THE OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS | 





Tyirty-Fourta Coneress, 3p Session. 





THE TARIFF BILL. 1 


Mr. HUNTER. 1 am instructed by the Com- } 
mittee on Finance to report back the bill of the | 
House of Representatives reducing the duty on 
imports, and for other purposes, with sundry | 
amendments which they propose to it. I also | 
ive notice that I myself, on my individual re- 
sponsibility shall offer a substitute for the bill, 
which I ask’ may be printed along with the bill. | 
'Po-rhorrow at twelve o’clock I shall move to take 
up the bill. We have so little time for its con- 
sideration that the question cannot be considered 
at all unless we dispose of it by, at the furthest, | 
Thursday night. To-morrow I shall ask the | 
Senate to take it up; and I hope we shall con- | 
sider it continuously until it be disposed of. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Asa member of the Com- | 

| 





mittee on Finance, I beg leave to say that I dis- 
sentfrom both these reports. I believe the meas- 
ure as it came from the House of Representatives 
is the only practical one which can be adopted 
at this late period of the session to reduce the 
revenue. | 

Mr. COLLAMER. I take it the gentleman | 
will not, when his printed bill will only be laid | 
on the table at eleven o’clock, ask us to take it 
up attwelve o’clock. No man will have a chance | 
to read it before it is considered. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. There is no agreement to 
take the bill up, but it is a mere notice that the | 
Senator will move to take it up. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I give notice that I shall 
oppose the motion until we have had one night | 
to read the bill. . 

The amendments were ordered to be printed. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


A message from the House of Representatives, | 
by Mr. Cutiom, their Clerk, announced that they 
had passed a bill (H. R. No. 606) making appro- 
priations for the ‘legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial expenses of the Government for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1858; which, on motion of Mr. Hun- 
TER, was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


REMISSION OF DUTIES. 


The message also announced that the House 
of Representatives had passed a bill (H. R. No. 
848) to remit or refund duties on goods, wares, 
and merchandise destroyed by fire; which, on 
motion of Mr. Sewarp, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


COINAGE. | 


| 

The message further announced that the House | 
of Representatives had passed the joint resolution 
(No. 42) to provide for ascertaining the relative 
value of the coinage of the United States and 
Great Britain, and fixing the relative value of the 
unitary coins of the two countries, with amend- 
ments, to insert after ‘‘ arranging,’’ the words 
‘on the decimal basis;’’ and also to insert at the 
end of the resolution, ‘‘ and that the compensa- 
ion of said agent or commissioner shall not ex- | 
ceed $5,000 in full for his services and expenses. ’”’ 

Mr. HUNTER. This is a joint resolution | 
providing for sending a commissioner to confer | 
with Great Britain on the subject of coinage. 
The House of Representatives propose to limit | 
the inquiry to the Tesieal basis and to restrict the 
expenditure. I move that we concur in the House 
amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The message also announced that the House 
of Representatives had passed the joint resolu- 
tion (No. 55) to prevent the counterfeiting of 
the goins of the United States, with an amend- 
ment to strike out the word * instructed”’ and in- 
Sert “ authorized.’’ 


On the motion of Mr. HUNTER, the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 





ADMISSION OF MINNESOTA. 


Mr. HALE. I rise, Mr. President, to make a 
privileged motion. I move to reconsider the vote, 
as I gave notice I would do, by which the Senate 
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| of his intention to make the motion. 
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No. 54. 
passed the bill granting leave to Minnesota to 
form a State constitution. To-day is the last 


day that motion can be submitted, according to the 
rules. Having voted in the affirmative, | move 


asunder. The cord is being stretched so far that 
it will snap of itsel& Not only is the proposition 
to admit this Territory as a S‘ate, but it is to be 
brought in as others have been brought in, by 
to reconsider the vote. artificial heat—a hot-bed plant, fomented by the 

Mr. BIGGS. That bill passed on Saturday; | ambition of politicians, and brought forth prema- 
and is it in order to-day to move a reconsidera- .| turely and hastily. I believe that, from the found- 
tion? . || ation of the Government, we ought never to have 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator || acted in regard to the Territories as we have done. 
from New Hampshire gave notice on Saturday | Gouverneur Morris, in reply to Mr. Livingston, 
wrote the following letter: 

Moraisanta, December 4, 1803. 
Dear Str: A circumstance, which turned up in conver 


Mr. BIGGS. I understand that’the next legis- 
lative day after the vote has been taken is the day || 
on which ‘to move a reconsideration. sation yesterday, has led me again to read over your letter 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘Two days are | of the 3d of November, and my answer of the 2th. i per- 
allowed. | ceive now, that | mistook the drift of your inquiry, Which 


. is substantially, whether the Congress can admit, aa a new 
Mr. WELLER. Does the Senator desire a 1} State, territory which did not belong to the United States 
vote now on this question? 


| when the Constitution was made? In my opinion, they 
Mr. HALE. Yes, sir. 


| cannot. 


. - ™ . IT always thought that, when we should acquire Canada 
9a > | 7° = , ade 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I wish to |) and Louisiana, it would be proper to govern them as prov 
say a few words. || inces, and allow them no voice in our councils. tn word- 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Allow the || ing the third section of the fourth article, 1 went as far as 


. a z r as +4, || circumstances would permit to establish the exclusion. 
Chair to state the question. he Senate on Sat- | Candor obliges me to add my belief that, bad it been more 


urday passed the bill of the House of Represent- || pointedly expressed, a strong opposition would have been 
atives, numbered 642, to authorize the people of || made. 
the Territory of Minnesota to form a constitution Lam, &e., 
and State government, preparatory to theiradmis- || To Henry W. Livinasron. 
sion into the Union on an equal footing with the i do not say, sir, that under no sthte of cir- 
original States, with amendments. Itis moved by | cumstances ought new States to be admitted into 
the Senator from New Hampshire to reconsider | the Union; but I have been here long enough to 
the vote by which the bill was passed. | see the effect of new States coming in. When- 
Mr. HALE. I wish to explain my motion in || ever the State of Minr@Sota shall be admitted, 
a very few words. My reason for making the || we shall have in this body two additional voices 
motion is this: I think, whatever may have been || against what I think are the best interests of the 
the intention of the amendments which were || country. Iam not,as a southern man, going to 
moved by the honorable Senator from North Car- || vote to help them to bludgeonus. Iam not going 
olina, the effect of them must be to defeat the bill. || to put in their hands the club with which to cleave 
I have nothing to say about the intention or pur- || down a brother. When they are admitted, they 
poses of the House of Representatives; but I || will, like all new States, be continually asking 
suppose it is perfectly in order to refer to the time || for public lands for schools, for alternate sections 
of the session and the state of the business in | of land for roads, and we shall have propositions 
the other House, which, in my judgment and in || for light-houses, for harbors, and for lake de- 
the judgment of the friends of this bill, render it || fenses, and we shall be told about the adjacency 
impossible to reach it during the present session || of the Canada border and the necessity of pro- 
if we send it back. tection. When a Minnesota Senator lands hove 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 





It will be seen by. reference | 
to the organic law of Minnesota, that as the bill || with all the pomp and circumstance of a bashaw 
stood, without the amendments, nobody could || of three tails, with the aristocratic gravity of an 
vote on the question of a State constitution || English chancellor of the exchequer, he will open 
except citizens of the United States and other || his budget, and unfold proposition after proposi- 
persons who may have resided in Minnesota two || tion for roads, for canals, for light-houses, for 
years next preceding the election, and have de- || improvements of various kinds. You will find, 
clared on oath before a court of record their inten- || after admitting Minnesota, that like the name of 
tion to become citizens, and have taken an oath | manya ‘Tommy inan old man’s will, the name of 
to support the Constitution of the United States, || Minnesota, the youngest child, will occur oftener 
and also an oath to support the organic law of | on the statute-book and the proceedings of this 
the Territory. These are the qualifications re- | body, than the name of the Lord God in the twen- 
quired by the bill without the amendments. My || tieth chapter of Exodus. Then Minnesota, like 
object in moving a reconsideration is for the pur- || California, now the youngest State, will be the 
pose of reaching the amendments. Having made || presiding genius and divinity of the proceedings 
this explanation, I leave the subject. || of Congress. I do not want representatives here 
Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Without || from Minnesota for their votes or their power, or 

any reference to the-time at which this session of || what they will do after they get here. 
Congress must close, I desire simply to say a few I do notintend to say anything very harsh about 
words, because I stood a solitary member of the | the new States; but there sits my friend from Cal- 
Senate voting against this bill, although an amend- ifornia, (Mr. Wet.cer,] the representative of a 
ment was put on it which I think bettered it very || new State. If ever a man was constant, persist- 
much, as it came from the House of Representa- || ent, watchful, and vigilant, over the interests of 
tives. [ would very cheerfully vote to reconsider | his State, he has been of those of California. I 
the vote on the passage of this bill, if I thoughtit | knew him as a Representative in the other House 
could then be laid on the table; but with my con- | from the State of Ohio; | knew him in the Mex- 
victions—you may consider it in the character of «| ican war; I have seen him here as a Senator from 
a personal explanation, or what not—I desire very | California. ‘The State will lose more than he will 
briefly to state why I shall vote against the re- | by his retirement; but the moment they got a 
consideration. || chance they struck him down. Then there ismy 
Iam against the bill, with or without amend- || venerable friend from Miehigan, [Mr. Cass.] 
ment. I am against it velis et remis, teeth and || Thank God, when the instructions of his Legis- 
toe-nails, throughout. We have now, I think, || lature came here he had the manliness and force 
seven territorial governments, and this Govern- || of character to stand up against them, and against 
ment is going on ata rapid pace in the acquisi- || the madness of the hour. He, rich in years, full 
tion of territory, and by mere expansion growing || of honors, ripe in experience, has gone over the 
up to what the Roman Empire became; as one of || dam. There is my other friend from Michigan, 
her poets said, ‘‘ Roma ruit suis veribus.’? We || his colleague, who will soon goin the same way. 
are going on extending our territory too much, || Here is my friend from Iowa, not now in his seat, 
| (Mr. Jones,] of the same class, although at the 





with no Federal head, for State rights is the great | 
doctrine of the day, with no General Government || last session, by these land contrivances, he ob- 
strong enough to bind them together, until, if this ! tajned, I believe, grants for four railroads athwart 


process be continued, we shall disrupt and fall || the State of lowa. In this downward proclivity 
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and steamboat course with which the country 
goes in reference to these matters, and by the aid 
of southern gentlemen here, these results are 
brought about. It seems to be the progress of 
things, and it eppears to be useless to complain. 
Like one of your large steamers down on the Mis- 
pes may cry ‘*Thereisa man overboard!”’ 
but the boat never stops to inquire about him. 
{ Laughter. | 
get here, and see my friend from Michigan, and 
my friend from lowa, struck down, will grapple 
up their bones from the sand, and make handles 


These Minnesota men, when they | 


out of them for knife-blades to cut the throats of | 


their southern brethren. I want no Minnesota 
Senators. 

[am against the bill because we have enough 
of that influence in the councils of the nation 
already. 
Saturday I stood by ores on this bill. I rep- 
resent my own personal independence and views, 
and I think I represent the good sense of the 
people of the State of Kentucky. I have often, 
Reckiedee, expressed my views in reference to the 
effect of the acquisition of territory. The tel- 


I am aware that on the vote taken on | 


egraph conveys tous, in the morning a the | 


information that another treaty has been made 
with Mexico for additional territory. Are we to 
have other territory annexed to us? I hope not; 
I thought the Gadsden purchase was to be the 
last. | know some men talk about annexing 
Canada and all New France; but I hope that, 
when they come in, we shall go out. | do not 
wish to have any more of Mexico annexed, un- 
less you annex it by a treaty so controlling its 
regulations and municipal institutions as to erect 
it into a slave State. The equilibrium in the Sen- 
ate is destroyed already. There is now an odd 
number of States, and 


slaveholding States. [ant no hybrid, speckled, 


e majority is against the | 


mongreTS from Mexico, who are free-State people. | 


Itis bad enough to have them from New England, 
Christianized and civilized as they are. Our action 
in regard to purchasing territory is somewhat 
curious. We do not more than half pay the In- 
dians for their land: in fact, we cheat them out 
of it; and they are disappearing as the snow fades 
before the face of day. After having done that, 

ou are to get up Territories and new States, and 
i all sorts of artificial excitement force into them 


a population from all Europe—men that do not | 


suit you or me, sir; and yet men to whom you 
propose to give land for nothing. More of these 
men Jand at the port of New York every year 


than the whole number of the population of the 


State of Florida or the State of Arkansas. 
Iam against giving power to such people in 
this way. My notion of governing the Territo- 


ries is, that they ought to be governed by a pro- | 


consul, and pay tribute to Cesar. I would not 


puff them up with Treasury pap or plunder in the | 


way of public lands, like an Austrian horse that 


is sleck and bloated with puff, instead of real | 


fat and strength, by putting arsenic in his food. 


| stand that. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 


'Hudson’s Bay.”” The northern boupdary line ; land, this stipulation gives the inhabitants of the 








was never determined until the treaty of 1818, 
which fixed it at 49° north latitude to the Rocky 
Mountains. The western boundary was New 
Mexico and the Rocky Mountains, although we 
alleged that the boundary extended to the Pacific, 
so as to include Oregon. By the treaty of 1846 


the boundary was continued west on the gpraiiel 


of 49° from the Rock 
Mr. HUNTER. 
courtesy of my friend from Kentucky to allow me 


to make a report from a committee. 
Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. 


Mountains to the Pacific. 
I cannot 


hope he will not interfere with me. I am some- 


what attached to the Old Dominion, from which |! 


he comes; and he will understand that I decline 
to yield the floor from no personal discourtesy to 
him. My mother and my father were Virginians. 
My maternal and paternal grandfathers were offi- 
cers in the revolutionary army from Virginia. I 
reverence that old Commonwealth; but the way 


things are now going on, the day will come when || 
there will be more pine fields upon worn out land | 


in Virginia, and more sedge grass than ever be- 


fore, simply because you are eternally paying | 


for land, and then you offer it at half price or give 
it away to the new States. This process acts as 
a two-edged sword. You buy land from Indians 
and sell it to Dutchmen and Irishmen. Not only 


'are the old States impoverished by this process, 


but, I regret to say, long will be the day before 
the proud Old Dominion will ever again wear the 
purple. Though I am as averse to dying polit- 
ically as most men are to dying naturally, it is 
likely that I shall never live long enough to see a 
Virginian wear the purple. ‘The progress of 
events forbids its. 

I have stated to the Senate my understandiig 


of the boundaries of the Louisiana Territory as | 


ceded by France. I have before me an extract 


| from the introduction to the volume of land laws 


compiled in virtue of a resolution of Congress of 
27th of April, 1810, in which it is stated: 

** The United States, by the treaty of 1803, with France, 
acquired Louisiana, without any direct definition of its 
boundaries, but as fully, and in the same manner, as it had 
been acquired by France from Spain, in virtue of the treaty 
of St. Ildefonso, of the Ist of October, 1800. By this treaty 
Spain had retroceded Louisiana to France, ‘ with the same 


| extent that it then had in the hands of Spain, and that it 


had when France possessed it, and such as it should be 
after the treaties subsequently entered into between Spain 
and other States.’ ”? . 

1 shall not detain the Senate by going over 
the question, what were the boundaries of New 


| Mexico as it ran out to the southwest? because 
| that was sufficiently discussed when we talked 


Are you to stall-feed the people in these Terri- || 


tories? No, sir. 
Like boys that get too big for their breeches, 
they ought to have rigid discipline administered 


1 would treat them differently. | 


to them; they ought to be made to know their | 


place, and constrained to keep it. 
of there being two hundred thousand people in 
Minnesota. I do not care if there are f 

dred thousand. They went there in the way I 
have stated, and [ do not intend to go out of my 
way to give them power. 


We are told | 


1 have other reasons for opposing this bill, and | 
they are reasons growing out of the geogfaphy | 


and the law of the case. Minnesota is undoubt- 
edly a portion of the Louisiana purchase. By 
reference to the laws of the United States, (Bio- 


ren & Duane’s edition, vol. 1, pp. 435, 436, 437, | 
et seq.,) it will be found that the eastern boundary | 
established by the treaty of Paris of the 10th | 


February, 1763, was ‘‘ by a line drawn along the 
middie of the river Mississippi, from its source 
to the river Iberville.’’ The southern boundary 
at this time was the Gulf of Mexico and Mexico. 
The northern and western boundary was not fixed 
by any definite line, but was governed entirely 
by the law of nations as to discovery and occu- 
par. This would have given the northern 

undary as follows: ‘* The highlands which sep- 
arate the head waters of the streams bearing 
south and emptying into the Gulf of Mexico from 


about Chihuahua and Coahuila in the late Mex- 
ican controversy; nor do I desire to mix it up 
with our treaties with Great Britain in reference 
to the northwestern boundary. I say that here 


is a grant describing the ceded country, and it is | 


the only definite description you can get. It is 
like an open line in a survey. That line makes 
the Louisiana cessivn inhale the Mississippi up 
to its head, with all the waters that run into it. 


| Going up to the head of the Mississippi accordin 


to that grant, it runs up beyond the western en 
of Lake Superior. When you run up to the 
headwaters, you must take in the highlands, as 


, |, in the country they take a dividing ridge as a 
ve hun- | 


boundary. Then you pass up the Piatte and the 


| Missouri, striking across to the Rocky Mountains. 


|The Louisiana cession 


_ country, and undoubtedly included Kansas and 
| Nebraska, and a large portion of Minnesota. 


- 


Taking this to be a fixed fact, as a geographical 


question, how does this case stand? This, it | 


seems to me, under the treaty of Louisiana, is 
incontestably slave territory. I have voted for 
compromise lines. I voted for the Kansas bill, 
and I am sorry that I ever did so, for it seems 
nothing can ever be settled in this country unless 
it is making or breaking a compromise. The 


treaty of purchase negotiated by Mr. Pinckney | 


and Mr. Monroe provided: 


« The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incorpo- 
rated in the Union of the United States, and admitted as 


| soon as possible, according to the principiés of the Federal 


| 


Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, 
and immunities of citizens of the United States; and in the 
mean time they shall be maintained and protected in the 
free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and the religion 
which they profess.’’ 


The Constitution of the United States and the 


the streams bearing north and emptying into the |! treatics under it being the supreme law of the 


GLOBE. 


must throw myself on the || 


I never disturb the Senator, and I || 


included all this vast | 


February ‘ 24, 





| ceded territory the right to be protected in their 
| property until they come to be admitted as States 
hile they are Territories, Minnesota, Nebraska 
and Kansas are liable to have slaves taken there 
This I regard as a plain proposition of law; ang 
I would so decide if 1 were a member of the pal. 
ladium of slavery, as the Senator from New Hamp. 
shire [Mr. Hate] calls the Supreme Court. If 
were there, I should decide that we had made thi 
stipulation by solemn peer with France, and 
we had no right to say that we would absolve 
ourselves from the obligation; but it was a right 
that attached to persons living in the Territories, 
‘like villeinage to the freehold. I believe, as g 
legal proposition under the Constitution and the 
| treaty, slaves may be held in these Territoges, 
| I have alluded to the remark of the Senatty 
from New Hampshire in reference to the Supreme 
Court. Sir, that court is a coérdinate branch of 
| the Government. It is composed of old men, fee. 
| ble in power—learned men, venerable fer their 
learning, for their justice, and for their age. They 
have no patronage, no power., They sit as the 
| expounders of the Constitution, the laws, ami 
treaties of the country—a tribunal that, from its 
weakness, and from its respectability and learn. 
|| ing, ought to be revered. Whenever they are 
taunted and plucked by the beard, be certain that 
itis done by a barbarian Gaul who is invading 
the precincts of the Capitol. Though they may 
| sit, like the Roman Senator did, in the forum, 
| when his beard was plucked, recollect that then 
/came the price of the freedom of Rome, it was 
|| first the sword and then the foot of Brennus in 
| the scales that measured out justice, or what pur- 
| ported to be justice, between parties. . 
| There is, Mr. President, a common popular 
|| error upon the subject immediately before us. | 
} allude to the notion that we are bound peremp- 
|| torily to admit a new State, What are the pro- 
| visions of the treaty of cession? That until the 
ceded territory be admitted as States, the inhab- 
itants shall have the immunities and rights of 
other citizens. A majority of the States at that 
time owned negroes, and their people had as 
much right to own a negro as I have to owna 
black horse or a black dog—a right never to be 
affected until they came into the Union as soy- 
ereign States. Is not this territory, covered by 
that provision, slave territory to all intents and 
purposes? I do not believe in the notion that we 
are bound to admit a Territory as a State when 
ever itapplies. I know that one or two members 
| of Congress, to whom I have spoken, asked me 
whether, under the Constitution, we were not 
forced to admit them? I say no. The Consti- 
tution provides: ‘* New States may be admitted 
by the Congress into this Union; but no new State 
shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction 
of any other State; nor any State be formed by 
the junction of two or more States or parts of 
States, without the consent of the Legislatures of 
the States concerned, as well as of Congress.” 
The notion seems to be entertained that whena 
Territory contains a certain number of people you 
must admit it as a State anyhow. I say it does 











there. I do not know whether they are Cana- 
| dians, or Dutch, or other refugees from Europe, 
vagrants and vagabonds and speculators from all 
rts of the earth. I know of no census which 
justifies the statement that there are two hundred 
thousand people in Minnesota. I suppose it's 
like every other new country which is settled up. 
A man goes there, seizes a favorable locality, lith- 
ographs a plan of a city, makes out harbors and 
, roads, and sends a flying fraud all over the coun- 
try; and then comes to Congress to get appropri 
ations and get a new State made. The moment 
you admit a Senator from this State he will be— 
as most of these men are, (I say nothing-about 
anybody personally,) arrogant, assuming, pre 
tentious, Pree-Soilixh, and Democratic. [Laugh- 
ter.] He will set himself up as the emblem of 
representative wisdom, like Pallas from the brair 
of Jove, full-grown and panoplied for armor and 
/public plunder. He will ask for all manner of 
|| ap ropriations you can imagine. The territorial 
Delegates annoy us enough in the lobbies now, 
}and I] do not want to have Senators here from 
| these places, 
H I do not think the Senator from Illinois should 
' be so anxious for the passage of this measure. ! 

















| not depend on the numerical amount of people: 
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‘ve him and the outgoing Administration great 
thanks for their general justice towards the South; 


and if there be any virtue in State rights, we have 
had the benefit of it under Franklin Pierce. But, 


if we admit this State, what will be the conse- || and bringing them into competition with our own | 


yence? Under the exigencies of the case, it has 
ot so now that I suppose we are to have none but 
northern Presidents. We have lately had none but 
northern Vice Presidents Atthe next race the 
ator 
= coming up to a new battle; and the Senator 
from Massachusetts says that if the can only 
get a part of Illinois, and Indiana, and New Jer- 
sey, which I hope will never mage they will at 
jast be able to batter down the 





from New York has told you his party | 


emocratic party | 


proper. I suppose the gentleman from Illinois is | 


a candidate for the Presidency; and I do not want || as to religion, or set up any test, though it is true 


to have this State of Minnesota come in and cast 
its electoral vote against him orme. I know this 
js a reason which I cannot address to him pe 
sonally so as to strike him; but I do not wish to 
have Senators here from this new State to settle 
the rights of other Senators to seats. . I do not 
wish them here to vote on the bill of my friend 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Bett,] who has brought 
in a scheme resembling Clay’s land distribution 
bill, It is a good biil, and I give him my thanks 
for introducing it. I think he had better try and 
stick it on to this bill, and attempt jp that way to 


give some justice to the old States; God knows | 


we get nothing now. As I remarked a few days 
ago, such are the avaricious and exorbitant de- 
mands of the new State people, that if General 
Washington were to die to-day, he being from an 
old State, the new States would not give a piece 
of land two feet by six in which to inter him. 


here. Minnesota is a Territory belonging to us, 
and we have the power to make all needful rules 
and regulations for it. Instead of taking into 
partnership and full fellowship all these outside 


Territories and lost people of God’s earth, I would | 


say letus take them, if we mustdo it,and rule them 
as Great Britain rules. Affghanistan, Hindostan, 
and all through the Punjaub, making them work 


for you as you would work a negro on a cotton || 
I do not like the business of | 


or sugar plantation. 
ouying land and paying for it out of our money, 
and then selling it out under price, or giving it 
away to these people. 

I have read the clause of the Constitution and 
the article of the treaty with France, and if | were 
inthe Supreme Court I would decide that this 
was all slave-holding Territory. I would sa 
that it should remain slaveholding Territory until 
free-soilism died out like Millerism and Mormon- 
ism. I should be willing to reconsider the vote 
by which this bill was passed; but I know that 
if that be done I shall not succeed in laying it on 
the table. 
American citizens shall vote is to kill it, I will go 
in for that, as it rather suits my feelings. The 
old States, particularly those of the South, might 


|? 


|| the Senator from Kentucky [Mr? Tuompson] in 
all the positions he has assumed to-day. A great || 
uestions | 


If the proposition, that nobody but | 


profit by recurring to the course of Octavius Cx- | 


sar, who granted to his veteran soldiers Mantua 
and Cremonenses, as every school-boy has read 
in Virgil’s Bucolies. After the requital which he 
received he might well exclaim with Tityrus: 
“Quid facerem ! 
nec cognoscere tam presentes Divos alibi.’’ 

l ask my friend from South Carolina what will 
be the effect when you concede so much to these 


feque licebat me exire servitio, | 


northern men? They are that same northern race | 


which from the north of Asia overran the empires 


all through Asia, and afterwards overran the Ro- | 


man apr. When you build up an Argen- 
tum, and they swarm and swarm until they are 
thick, will they not be attracted by the sunny 
fields of the South? When by poverty and want 


they get as hungry, and ferocious, and desperate, | 


as their own prairie wolves, and when they come 
own, as they eventually will, to invade the 
South, and divide off your fields, you may have 
some Virgil to sing over it; but I say that by 
your conduct in this case you are leading toa 
Course by which you will shiver your own house- 
hold gods on your own hearthstones, and you 
will not be masters in your owncountry. Do you 
want these Sclaves, and Germans, and Swiss, and 
all mixed up nations of thatsort, with their notions 
of government, unfitted it would seem by inher- 
Hance and instinct for free government, to swarm 
Up in these northern latitudes, and eventually come 


| 
| 
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, and besides, | do not wish to be eternally buying | 
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there; next, | do not wish them to outvote us; 


lands and selling them at half price to these peo- 


| sorry he was not elected. 


ple, keeping down the price of our own lands, 


labor. 
As I have before stated, I am not a Native 


American in the political sense of the term; but | 
| I will say something for that party, as 1 sup- 


ported Mr. Fillmore very cordially, and was very 
Iam anxious to see 


| on what tack Mr. Buchanan will set the ship of 


State, when he makes his inaugural. The Amer- 
ica party are a patriotic party. They doubtless 
have done what they thought was best. I never 
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| for a representation in Congress; and if a Terri- 


tory is not entitled to come into the Union when 
she has the popeates sufficient for one Repre- 
sentative under the Federal ratio, at what period 
can she demand a fulfillment of the treaty guaran- 
tying her admission? It either becomes a right 
when she has the requisite population, or else the 
treaty may remain nugatory forever. I admit 
that Congress, in its discretion, may admit a new 


| State before she has that amount of population; 


it has been done in several instances; but I hold 
that admission into the Union in conformity with 
the Federal Constitution is a matter of right-the 


| moment a Territory has the population required 


believed that they really made any discrimifation 


they made a sort of left-handed slap at the Cath- 
olics —a kind of demagogical drag-net to catch 
votes, and they lost them at that. The princi- 
ples of the party may be a folly—may be a mere 
notion; but most of those whe embraced them, 
heart and soul, did it religiously. When Solomon 


| built his temple, he erected at the vestibule and 


in the porch two pillars—on the right stood 
Jachin, and on the left stood Boaz; so these peo- 
ple, with the ark of the covenant, and with the 
principles of law and of justice before them, 
erected two great pillars to stand before the tem- 
ple. One was the policy of Protestant civiliza- 


| tion; and the other the great principle, that Amer- 


icans only, the sons of the soil—those who live 


| in and kuow the country, and have been raised 
| here, should govern it. ‘These are principles that 


| command my respect and admiration. 
|, what Il have to say for them} but perhaps they 
I have said that I want no Minnesota Senators |! 


This is 


can talk for themselves better than I can for 
them. I have stated why [ am,against this bill | 
retty distinctly. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall not attempt to follow 


portion of his speech has reference to 


| by the ratio for a Representative in Congress. 


There is no question that Minnesota has not only 
that population, but enough for two, and proba- 
bly enough for three Representatives in Congress, 

{ ask, then, on what ground are we to exclude 


| Minnesota from admission into this Union, in 
| pursuance of the treaty, in pursuance of the Con- 


| stitution and of her organic act? 


that are not involved in the slightest degree in | 
the bill preparatory to the admission of Minne- | 


sota into the Union. 
pied in witticisms and in humor, I am willing the 


| Senate should enjoy without being disturbed by 


anything I may say; but I think he has done 
great injustice to the people of Minnesota, and 


So much of it as was occu- | 


in the doctrines he has advocated, done great | 
injustice to the whole country, and to the princi- | 


ples of the Constitution of the United States. 
tells us that he cares not whether there are two 


He | 


| hundred thousand or five hundred thousand people | 
| in Minnesota: he is utterly opposed to their ad- 


| me ask, can he sustain that position ? 


mission into the Union; and on what ground, let 


| he says, by the Constitution of the United States, 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
j 
| 


| 


| 
| 


Congress ‘* may admit new States;’’ and he de- 


Because, | 


nies that it is imperative on Congress to do so. | 


Let me refer that Senator to the treaty which he 
has read to-day, and to the very clause that he 
read from the treaty providing for the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana. The treaty provided that the 
ceded territory should be admitted into the Union 


on an equal footing with the original States, in | 


compliance with the Federal Constitution. 


The | 


guarantee was given in the treaty that the terri- | 


tory should be admitted into the Union. The 
gentleman’s speech might have answered in op- 
position to the ratification of the treaty by which 


we acquired Louisiana; but now, since the coun- | 
try has been acquired on a guarantee that it | 


should come into the Union; since the Indian title 
has been extinguished, and a territorial govern- 
ment has been organized, and the people have 
been invited under our laws to settle there with 
certain rights and privileges, and among them the 
right of coming into the Union, I deny his right 
to interpose an objection now against the admis- 


sion of that State on an equal footing with the | 


original States in conformity with the Federal 
Constitution. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I know the 
gentleman would not willingly misrepresent my 
argument. My argument is to this extent: by 
what provision of the Constitution is any num- 
ber of citizens entitled compulsorily to be admit- 
ted into the Union? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The answer is, that by the 
principles of the Federal Constitution referred to 
in that treaty, a census is to be taken by the United 





| 


wn upon the South? First, [ do not wish them | States, anda ratio of population is to be fixed | 


The Senator 
says he does not wish to have any more States 


| here with their Free-Soilism and Democracy. I 


| entitled to admission 1 all other respects. 


| know that Senator stands equally hostile in all 


his professions to Free-Soilism and Democracy; 
but Lhave never in my party zeal brought myself 
to believe that I had a right to vote against the 
admission of a State into the Union which was 
Lhave 
never brought myself to believe that | had a moral 


| right to vote against her admission because of her 





up here. 


polities. I never even came to the conclusion 
that I had a right to vote against the admission 
of a State because she had a majority of Know 
Nothings, or ‘* Americans,’’ or Free-Soilers, 
within her limits, and much less because she had 
a majority of Democrats within her limits. I have 
not stopped to inquire, and I should not have the 
means of ascertaining if I did make the inquiry, 
whether Minnesota has a majority of Democrats, 
or of Know Nothings, or of Free-Soilers, within 
her limits. That isa question for themselves. It 
is enough for me to know that that people, as a 
distinct community, have aright, under the treaty 
and the Federal Constitution, to admission into 
the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States. I hope, sir, the time will never come 
when my partisan or sectional feeling will induce 
me to vote against the admission of a new State 
simply because her politics do not agree with 
mine. I have never voted against the admission 
of a southern or slaveholding State because it was 
going to increase the power of that section; and 
I will never stand here to acquiesce in the doc- 
trine, that any Senator may properly vote against 
the admission of a northern State or a free State 
because the institutions of the North may not be 
acceptable to him, 

I regret that this sectional feeling should spring 
I regret that we cannot stand here as 
natignal men, true and faithful to the Constitu- 
tion, and admit a State on an equal footing with 


| the original States whenever she comes with the 


requisite population, whether she comes from the 
North or the South, the East or the West. 

The Senator says he is sorry he voted for the 
Nebraska bill. I am not surprised that he is sorry 
for it, because he must abandon the principles of 
equality among the States which are asserted by 
that bill, before he could make the speech he has 
delivered here this morning. 

Mr. President, I do not see any force in that 
portion of the Senator’s objections to the admis- 
sion of Minnesota, which arises out of the fact 
that there are more northern than southern States 
in this Confederacy. The doctrine of the Con- 
stitution is that each State hasa right to maintain 
slavery or abolish it, to limit it, or prohibit it, as 
it pleases. When this Union was formed, and 
the Constitution was adopted, there were twelve 
slaveholding States and one free State. Six of the 
original slaveholding States have since abolished 
slavery in obedience to that great principle which 
authorizes the people of each State to do as they 
lease on that question. I maintain that New 
Eepinstdien, and Connecticut, and New York, 
and New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, had a right to 
abolish slavery within their respective limits—the 
same right that Virginia and South Carolina had 
to maintain the institution: and I stand here to 
vindicate the right of each State, old and new, to 
do as it pleases in this respect. I advocated the 
Nebraska bill because it asserted that great prin- 
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ciple of the right of the people to form their in- '| here as one from the original States. 1 hold that || male white inhabitants should vete at th 
| our dignity, our rights, our privileges, our claims | 


stitutions, and come into the Union on an equal 
footing with every other State under the Consti- | 
tution. 
Now, sir, [am told by the Senator from Ken- | 
tucky that a sufficient reason to vote against the 
admission of a northern State is, that the south- | 
ern, or slaveholding States, are in a minority in 
this Union. Whyare theyaminority? Simply | 
because of the territory acquired by our ances- 
tors by the Revolution, more has been devoted 
to free labor than to slavelabor. Slavery has not |) 
been abolished by act of the Federal Government | 
in any Territory or any State. Slavery has not, 
in fact, been kept out of any Territory or State 
by the act of the Federal Government. I am 
aware, sir, that an act of Congress was passed 
prohibiting slavery in Oregon, but it was never | 
passed here until six years after the people of 
that Territory had excluded it by their own law, || 
unanimously adopted. So, Oregon was conse- 
crated to freedom by the act of their local Legis- 
lature six years before the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, by the Wilmot proviso, undertook to || 
do what had so long been done, and well done. 
Mr. GREEN. Say “ non-slaveliolding States,” 
instead of * free States.’’ 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I am speaking of the tech- 
nical sense in which men now use the words. 
Sir, neither the North nor the South has aright 
to complain, so far as any practisal result is con- 
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' that the old States will be overrun by new States. 
| How overrun? 


| grieve so seriously ? 


| new States as they come under the Federal Con- | 


cerned, of either the extension or resistance of || 


slavery by act of Congress. Theoretically, the | 
South may complain because we prohibited it in 
Oregon by act of Congress, and thus, to that 
extent, showed a disposition to exercise a power 
which was odious to them, and which, id the 


ey of the Federal Government, had better |! 


e left to the people of Oregon to decide for them- | 
selves. But practically it did not limit or extend 
slavery, for the reason that it only affirmed what 
had been done six years before by the territorial, 


Then, Mr. President, why should we get into | 
a sectional contest here between the North and 
the South? Is it to be a struggle to keep up an 
equilibrium between non-slaveholding and slave- 
holding States? Sir, I deny the power of this 
Government to maintain any equilibrium on the 
subject. It is contrary to the eee of the 
Constitution; it is contrary to thé principles of 
the Nebraska bill; it is contrary to the principles 
of the Democratic party; it is contrary to the 
principles of State equality and self-government, 
to attempt here to keep an equilibrium between | 
non-slaveholding and Gecchatl 
that they may balance each other. Each State 
has the right to do as it pleases; and [ tell the | 
Senator from Kentucky that he has no more right 


| States. 


| pore desire it, arfa Great Britain can maintain 


|| her authority over them. 


ing States, in order || 
|| the bee, and swarm from time to time, and seek | 


to insist upon having slavery tolerated in Min- |! 


nesota, than I have to insist on having slavery | 
abolished in Kentucky. He would be drivey im- 
mediately to resistance —to revolution, before he 
would permit this Congress, or any other power 
outside of the State of Kentucky, to interfere 


her whether she should use slave or free labor. | 
Then why attempt to interfere with any other 
State, or any other Territory or community, upon 
that very subject on which he is so sensitive, | 
within the limits of his own State! 
Again, he tells us that he is opposed to so many 
new States coming into the Union. He does not | 
like to have Senators from new States coming in 
and intruding themselves, and taking seats b 
the side of us old Senators. Permit me to tell 
the Senator from Kentucky that it does not be- | 
come either Kentucky or Illinois to object to new 
Senators coming on this floor. Neither the one | 


nor the other belonged to the original thirteen || further provision against them; but when these 
Kentucky was the first new || 


States, as States. 
State that came into the Union. Kentucky was 


the first State that sent two new Senators to take 


| of all nations on earth. 
with her domestic and local institutions—to tell |! 


fused to pass laws encouraging immigration to 


| 


| Subject to Spain so long as the people of Cuba 


ico, that Centrff America, that every other por- 


! 
|| tion of the continent, shall remain subject to the 
or local Legislature. 





to respect on this floor, are as sacred in the person | 
of a Senator from a new State, as of one from an | 
old State; and I hold that anew State has as many | 
rights here as an old one. We are all here under 
the Constitution, in conformity with the Constitu- | 
tion, by virtue of its provisions. Our highest duty | 
is to maintain the great principles of the Consti- | 
tntion, by securing to every new State the same || 
rights on this floor, and the same right of self- | 
government at home, that every old State has || 
under the Constitution. 

Then, Mr. President, what becomes of the || 
Senator’s objection? He tells us there is danger | 


Outnumbered? That may be; 
but is that a serious calamity? There are many | 
of us on this floor—and I wish it was so with all || 
of us—who are outnumbered by our own children; 

and is that a calamity over which we should | 
t was the intention of the 

Constution—it was the glorious purpose of our | 
ancestors in making this Government, that we | 
should make it for the whole continent, provided | 














|| the people of the original States should from time || 


to time deem it their interest to accept a new State | 
into the Union whenever the proper period arrived. | 

I am wiling to allow our progress ta go on as | 
it now goes, gradually and steadily, admitting | 


stitution. I do not wish any of that hot-bed pol- | 
icy of which the Senator speaks, to manufacture 
1am content that Canada shall remain | 


subject to the British Crown so long as her own | 


ver sway. Iam willing that Cuba shall remain 
desire it, and the Queen of Spain can maintain 
Iam willing that Mex- 


Governments to which they now owe allegiance, | 
so long as those Governments may be able to 
maintain their rights there. Iam not in favor of 
an aggressive policy, nor of a hot-bed policy of 
manuilacturing new States; but, sir, I cannot close 
my eyes to the fact that this people is a growing | 
people. Our numbers daily increase, and will | 
increase, by natural causes, in spite of my bach- 
elor friend from Kentucky. ([Laughter.] He | 
cannot stop that law of progress. God forbid | 
that he should be able to stop or restrict it. We 
must have new Territories from time to time for 
the benefit of our own children, and I am willing 
that those children should follow the example of | 


new hives in order to leave room for the old peo- 
to live and die in happiness while they are 
1ere. 
I am willing to carry out, also, the other great | 
rovisions of the Constitution which made Amer- | 
ica (the only Republic on earth at that time fit to 
be called a Repablic) the asylum of the oppressed | 
The framers of the Con- 
stitution provided for encouraging immigration, 
and for naturalizing immigrants when they came 
here, and admitting them to social and political | 
rights withus., It was one of the causes of com- | 
laint set forth by our revolutionary fathers in the | 
Jeclaration of Independence against the British | 
Crown, that the Government of Great Britain re- 








these colonies. Sir, I am not willing now to'lay | 
down a line of policy in regard to immigration 
which was so odious in the days of the Revolution | 
as to force our fathers to rebellion against their 
mother country. ‘I am content with our natural- 
ization laws as they are. I would not,putina 





people come here as immigrants I would extend 
our protection to them; I would let them choose the 
State or Territory they will make their new home. 


seats beside the old Senators, in violation of that || When they get there they must be obedient to the 


rule to which Kentucky’s representative now | 
clings with such tenacity. 
r. COLLAMER. It was first admitted, ex- | 


| 
cept Vermont. 


r. DOUGLAS. Vermont and Kentucky || 


|| new State; they may go to a Territory or to a | 


State, and they must be obedient to the laws of | 


local laws which = find existing in the place 
‘t 


of their residence. rey may go to Kentucky, | 
or to Illinoig; they may go to an old State or to a | 


came in as a sort of twins. Vermont has no || the land whereever they locate and dwell. 


right to object to new Senators coming here, nor 
has Kentucky, nor has any other new State, nor 
has any old State of this Union. Sir, I hold that 
a Senator from a new State has as much right | 
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This principle -has been recognized thus far, 
and was extended to Minnesota in the provisions 
of her organic act. When we organized the | 
Minncsota Territory, we provided that all the | 
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election, and that at subsequent elections the = 


gislature should prescribe the qualifications of 
voters for themselves; provided no man shoujj 
vote who was not twenty-one years of age, wh, 


| . es 
| was not white, and who was not a citizen of thy 


United States, or who had not taken an oath tg 
support the Constitution, and the preliming 
oath for becoming acitizen. Congress authorize 
the people of Minnesota, by their organic act, i) 
prescribe their own qualifications of voters, sub. 
ject to these limitations. You organized tha 
erritory with a view to enable her to prepan 
herself for admission into the Union. Why did 
you give her people the right then to make their , 
own qualifications of voters, subjec@to the restric. 
tions imposed, unless you believed them capab) 
of prescribing those qualifications properly? Under 
that authority, given them by Congress, they 
have passed an election law, from which I wij 
read one section, to show what the qualifications 
of voters now are in the Territory of Minnesota, 
and what-they would be under the bill passed by 
the House of Representatives, and approved b 
the Committee on Territories of the Senate, if jt 
had not been amended the other day on the mo. 
tion of the Senator from North Carolina. The 
law of Minnesota is: 

“ SeEcTION 1LgAll free white male inhabitants over the age 
of twenty-one years, who shall have resided within tii 
Territory six months next preceding an election, shall be 
entitled to vote at the election for Delegate to Congress, 
and for territorial, county, and precinct officers: Providel, 
That they shall be citizens of the United States, or shajj 
have resided within the United States for a period of two 
years next preceding such election, and declared on oath 
before a court of record having a seal and clerk, or in time 
of vacation before the clerk thereof, his intention to become 
such, and shall have taken an oath to support the Consii- 
tution of the United States and the provisions of the actof 
Congress entitled ‘ An act to establish the territorial gover. 
ment of Minnesota,’*approved March 3, 1849: Provided, 

That nothing in this chapter shall be so construed as to 

revent all persons of mixed white and Indian blood, who 
rave adopted the customs and habits of civilization, frow 
voting.’’ 

As my friend from Missouri [Mr. gel sug: 

= they swear to support a law—just what is 
one in Kansas—the organic law. The reason 
why Minnesota requires them to swear to sup- 
ort the organic law is, first, that the organic law 
| 1s their constitution; and second, that the organic 
| law itself provided that no man should vote un- 
less he had taken an oath to support it. Thatis 
just what is done in Kansas; and it was right in 





Kansas to require voters to support the organic 
law, and it was right in Minnesota to require 
them to support the organic law. 

But, Mr. President, the point to which I was 
directing the attention of the Senate, was this: 
eight years ago Congress adopted an organic law 
for the government of the Territory of Minnesota, 
by which they were authorized to prescribe the 

ualifications of voters at all elections in that 
erritory, with a proviso that they should not 
allow any persons but citizens, or such as had 
declared on oath their intention to become cit- 
zens, and had certain other qualifications, to vote. 
Under that authority they have passed an organi 
law, which restricts the right of suffrage to cit 

zens of the United States who have resided there 
for six months, or persons who, not being ¢iti- 
zens, have resided two years in the United States, 
and six months in the Territory, and have also 
taken an oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States, and declared their intention to be- 
come citizens of the United States, and taken a 
oath to support the organic act. Are these not 
safeguards enough to prevent any person from 
voting who may not be well permitted to com 
within the class of persons properly authorizet 
to vote? 

The Senator from Kentucky is afraid that under 
this principle a number of emigrants will com 
in from abroad, land on our shores, and ,go di- 
rectly to Minnesota and vote. They cannot vol’ 
in that Territory until they have been here tw° 

ears, until they have traveled one thousand five 

undred miles into the western wilderness, 2 


‘have resided there six months. Sir, I tell ye" 


that whenever a foreigner landing om our shor's 
has shown the energy and the perseverance © 
leave the eastern cities and their haunts, and £° 
into the wilderness one thousand five hundred 
miles from the ocean, plant himself upon !a0: 
build a house, and become a resident, he 1s cap 
| ble of voting, and ought to be permitted to e?)°Y 
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the elective franchise. The same regulations that 
might be well adapted to yqur Atlantic cities 
might be very ill adapted to our interior Territo- 
ries and States. It may be that you require 

reater restrictions andgautions against abuses 
where immigrants land by the thousand and hun- 
dreds of thousands in your cities, than in the in- 
terior, a thousand or one thousand five hundred 
miles distant, where the mere pauper and beggar 
never arrives, and where only the man who is 
willing to work, and is desirous of making a home, 
and an honest living by his labor, goes. 

Why should we not allow the present legal 
yoters of Minnesota to vote? Permit me to say 
there is an injustice, if not a breach of faith, in 
inviting these oe eight years ago, to go there 
and sete, with the guarantee extended tothem of 
this privilege of self-government, and now to vio- 
late the law and your promise, when the time ar- 


It is odious. What reason can be given for this 
unjust discrimination against the people of that 
Territory? Can you complain that the people of 
that Territory have been rebellious against your 


Have they not been loyal to the Constitution, 
joyal to the Union, loyal to the laws of the land ? 
While you have had Indian wars, and civil wars, 
and acts of rebellion, and military force in other 
Territories, not one human being has heard a 
complaint that the people of Minnesota were not 
loyal, peaceable, industrious, honest, = | 
any community on earth in their regard for goo 

order. These are the fruits of your organic law 
which allowed these people to establish their own 


institutions, prescribe their own qualifications of || 


voters, and regulate their own affairs. If the law 
has yielded such fruits, why should you change 
it? What good do you expect to do to the com- 
munity by changing a law where all is well, all 
is quiet under the organic act and the practice as 
itnow stands? What is the ground on which it 
becomes necessary to make this odious discrim- 
ination ? 

Senators have said in debate, that their own 
States require that men shall be citizens in order 
to vote, and hence they feel bound to require it 
in-this case. Mr. President, permit me to tell 
those Senators that the fact that their own State 
requires a man to be a citizen before he can vote, 
is not conclusive evidence that that should be the 
rule elsewhere. The fact that every other State 
requires some peculiar qualifications does not 
require you to impose that one here. In the first 
place, we must bear in mind that, when the Con- 
stitution of the United States was being formed, 
the great difficulty with its framers was to agree 
upon the qualification of voters. Some States 
then permitted white men to vote without prop- 
ery; others required white men to hold property 
in order to vote. Some States required a prop- 
erty qualification of real estate; others were 
willing to allow men to vote if they had personal 

ropert 

tates limited the qualifications of voters to white 
men; others allowed negroes to vote if they were 
free; others allowed Indians to vote on certain 
terms and conditions. Each State wished, in the 
convention, through its delegates, to establish for 
the Union the same rule of qualification which 
that State had for itself; and inasmuch as twelve 


States would not yield their preference to the || 
rule of the thirteenth, they found it impossible | 


to agree upon any uniform rule. If this idea of 
a uniform rule for voters now set up had pre- 
vailed then, you cotld never have adopted the 
Comatination you could never have made the 
‘nion. 
How, then, was that difficulty solved? Read 
your Constitution. There, you will find that your 





members of Congress are to be elected by the |, 
people having the qualifications required for vo- || 


ters of the most numerous branch of the State | 


Legislature, leaving each State to do as it pleased || 


in prescribing tife qualifications of voters for mem- | 
bers of the Legislature, and then the Constitution | 
of the United States adopting those qualifications | 
as the qualifications of Woters for members of 

ongress. » | 

Hence you find that, under that clause of the | 
Constitution, the State of New York allows ne- | 
groes to vote for members of Congress, provided | 
they own property to the amount of $250. If | 
* hegro owns that amount of property he has | 
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rives for them to come into the Union as a State. 


laws? Have they caused you any disturbance? They had aright to make that change. They had 
| 


or an income to acertain extent. Some || 





to vote: such is the rule in New York. In 


| bers of Congress, but for your local and I believe || 


your State officers. Would you tell me that be- 


cause North Carolina allowed a negro to vote, f | 


} 
| 
| am therefore compelled to allow a negro to vote 
| in Minnesota? I remind my friend from Ten- 
| nessee, too, that, up to a few years ago, his State 
| allowed free negroes to vote on an equal footing, 
I believe, with white men; or if not, on certain 
conditions like those in New York. Is he com- 
| pelled to insist on free negroes voting in Minne- 
| Sota because it was allowed jn Tennessee and 
| North Carolina? 
It is no answer to this argument to say that 
| Since that time, within the last few years, within 
| my recollection, Tennessee and North Carolina 
have changed their laws and eonstitutions im this 
| respect, and have prohibited negroes from voting. 


| aright to deprive the negro of the privilege of 

voting, or to allow him to vote, as they pleased. 

Each State had the same right. We, in Illinois, 
| have the right to allow a negro to vote if we 
chouse. We insist upon that right, and we would 
fight for it because it is our right: yet never, with 
my consent, will a negro be allowed: to vote in 
| that State. We have a right, also, to prohibit it. 
| We choose to prohibit their voting. We hold 
| that that @tate is a State of white people; that our 


Government was made by white people for the 
| benefit of white people; and whatever negroes are 
| there, we will give them all the rights and privi- 
leges that we think negroes, as a class, are ca- 
pable of enjoying. 


We are our own judges on 
that subject. We do not ask New England to 
tell us to change our black laws. We do not 
thank New York for interfering with our rights 
in that respect, nor our Abolition brethren, or en- 
emies, as they choose to call themselves, in any 
partofthe Union. Make your laws to suit your- 





selves; give the negroes what rights you please; | 


| let them vote or not vote; let them testify or not 
| testify; let them serve on juries or exclude them; 
| let them serve in the militia or prohibit it, as you 
| please; it is your own right; it does not concern 
| us; we shall not quarrel with you about it; but 
you must not come tous, and tell us that we must 
| allow a negro to vote with the same political and 
| social rights as the white man, on an equal foot- 
| ing with ourselves, in our own State. 

| My friend from South Carolina (Mr. Butter] 
| informs me thata black man by the law of 1793, 
| passed by Congress, could not serve in the militia. 
| Exclude them, then, from the argument. Still the 
question arises, has not each State a right to say 
who may be jurors within its own limits? Has 
| it not a right to let a negro serve or to exclude 


rules of evidence in its own courts? 
| admit a negro or exclude him? 
| State a right to prescribe the 

| voters for itself? May it not admit a negro or 
| exclude him? Hence the argument is complete, 
| that each State must be left free to decide as it 
pleases on all these questions. 

This brings me to consider another question 
raised in the debate. Gentlemen have denied the 
| right of any sovereign State of the Union to allow 
an unnaturalized foreigner to vote, because they 
say that under the Constitution none but citizens 
can be allowed to vote. Did 
hold that to be the doctrine when she allowed free 
negroes to vote? Did other slaveholding States 
hold that same doctrine when they allowed free 
negroes to vote on an equality with white men? 

Mr. REID. Willthe Senator permit me to in- 
terrupt him? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 


Has not each 


Carolinaa free negro never could constitutionally 
vote. The practice was, however, in some por- 
tions.of the State to permit it. 


j 
j 
| 
} 


i 
! 
} 


is held thata foreigner cannot vote. Nor, in my 


oe of | 


North Carolina | 
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intelligence enough to vote; but if he does not own |! opinion, was a free negro in the sense of the con- 
that amount of property, he has not sense enough || stitution a free man. 


Neither do we regard a 


‘ ‘our || foreigner there in the sense of our constitution 
| own State, the good old State of North Carolina, | 


(Mr. Brees in the chair,) for which I have so | 
| much affection and respect, you allowed, up toa 
| late day, free negroes to vote, not only for mem- | 


as a free man. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam not going to enter into 
a discussion with my friend from North Carolina 
as to whether the people of that State construed 
their own constitution rightly for half a century 
or not. It is enough for my purpose that her 
people thus construed it. 

Mr. REID. The construction was different in 
different places. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then ina large portion of 


| the State they thus construed it; the courts never 
| decided it otherwise. 
_ recollect a historical incident in his own eounty in 


I supffose my friend may 


‘| North Carolina, where some of the parties were 





| voting. 


not very remotely unknown, if not remote! 
nected with both of us. A distinguishe 


con- 
man 


| freed a large number of his own negroes in order 


to make them voters to elect him to the Legis- 
lature of the State. [Laughter.] It was while 
there, being told of that historical incident, con- 
nected with a family which my friend and myself 


| respect very much, that I learned the history of 


the North Carolina practice on the right of negro 

Mr. President, I think it is too late in the day 
to deny the right of each State in the Union to 
prescribe the qualifications of its voters for the 
most numerous branch of the State Legislature, 
and all local officers, as it pleases. It may include 
or exclude negroes; it may include or exclude 
Indians; it may include all white men or may ex- 
cludeg portion of them; it may include women or 
not, children or not. You see at once, that when- 
ever you lay down the rule that a State cannot 
prescribe the qualifications of its own voters b 
allowing unnaturalized men to vote, you attack all 
the old States which did allow negroes to vote. 

I once had occasion to examine this question in 
a court of justice,twenty years ago. Lexamined 


|| the constitution of every State in the Union, and 


I came to the conclusion, on that examination, that 
among the original thirteen States nearly every 
one of them, perhaps with only two or three 
exceptions, allowed negroes to vote under certain 
circumstances and with certain limitations. My 
friend from South Carolina says, what is more, 
they voted for gentlemen generally. [Laugliter.]} 
I trust so. I had supposed that none but gentle- 
men could be elected, and I took it for granted 
they did so vote. 

at I am saying now is, that each State had 
a right, under its constitution, to do as it pleased; 
it exercised that right to euit itself; and no other 
State then dared to interfere with the sovereign 
will of each State to judge for itself. It is a new 
doctrine, therefore, sprung up lately, that we must 


| have uniformity in our laws; uniformity in the 


elective franchise; uniformity in our institutions 
respecting labor. Permit me to say that this new 


; zro | ; || doctrine was not the doctrine of our ancestors. 
him? Has not each State a right to prescribe the | 


May it-not || 


This uniformity doctrine is not the doctrine of 
the Federal Constitution. Our fathers foresaw, 
when they made this Government, that the local 
laws which would suit the granite hills of New 
Hampshire, would be ill adapted to the rice plan- 
tations of Georgia and South Carolina. They 


|| foresaw that the laws which would suit the to- 


bacco plantations of Virginia would not suit the 
agricultural region of New York. They saw that 
the laws which would suit the Atlantic slope 
would not be well adapted to the condition of 
things in the Mississippi valley, and especially 
on the Pacific ocean, when we should spread 
across the continent. Hence the first great prin- 
ciple of our Confederation was, that each State 


| should be sovereign over all things relating to its 


| Mr. REID. My impression is, that in North |) 


| 
| 


| olinanow is, that every free man with certain qual- | olina, or as an 


domestic concerns, with a right to do as it pleased, 
and that no other State should interfere with it. 
The right of voting was one of those reserved 
rights. The right to regulate labor was another 
of those reserved rights. Connecticut, permit me 
to tell my friend from that State, had as good a 
right, in the early part of our history, to hold 


| slaves, as she has now to prohibit slavery. 
In 1835, when our || 


constitution was amended, that point was settled || 
_ by inserting a prohibition in the constitution. My || stitution, had as good a right to hold slaves, be- 
recollection is, that the constitution of North Car- || fore 1820, as Virginia, as Georgia, as South Car- 


Mr. TOUCEY. Certainly. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. New York, under the Con- 


other State; and had as much 


ifications shall vote; yet under our constitution it || right to prohibit slavery when she did so, as any 


other State which has prohibited it, or as every 
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aleve State now in the Union has to perpetuate 
slavery. It was not the theory of the Constitu- 
tion that there should be uniformity in the local 
laws and regulations of thiscountry. It was not 
the theory of the Constitution that there should 
be uniformity of voting. This Union is a con- 
federation of sovereign States. Each State, old 
and new, is absolutely sovereign in all things, 
except to the extent that the Constitution of the 
United States has imposed limitations. What- 
ever limitation the Constitution has put on any 
State, applies to each and all the States. When 
Minnesota comes into the Union, she must come 
here with all the rights of sovereignty, in all re- 
spects without limifation, which pertain to Mas- 
sachusetts, or Virginia, or New York, or to any 
other State of the Confederacy. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I ask the 
Senate to reconsider the vote on the passage of 
this bill, and then take the necessary steps tb 
reach this odious amendment, and pass the bill 
in the shape in which it came from the House of 


Representatives, which allows the present legal | 


voters of Minnesota to vote in the formation of 
the constitution and its admission into the Union 
asaState. If we shall do this, we shall avoid 
all difficulties in the future. If it was the pur- 
pose of the Senate to put these restrictions on the 
elective franchise, they should have put them on 
the organic act of the ‘Territory at the beginning, 
and not put them on now, when they are coming 


into the Union, and thereby disfranchise a large | 


body of voters to whom you have granted this 
privilege of the elective franchise. 

I should have been opposed to putting on the 
restriction then as I resisted it in the Nebraska 
bill, and I am grateful to say, resisted it success- 
fully in the end; but if the limitation should ever 
be imposed, it should have been done in the or- 
ganic act before white men went there, so that 
emigrants might know before going what their 
rights and privileges were to be, and conform to 
the laws under which they were. to live. But I 
hold that itis unjust, it is odious, itis not fair, 
now to disqualify so many legal voters there 
when you are disqualifying them only ona point 
in which you have no interest. What manner 
of interest have you of North Carolina, or Mis- 
souri, or of any other State, in the formation of 
the constitution and laws that Minnesota may 
make, provided she does not violate the Federal 
Constitution? If she does violate the Constitu- 
tion of the United States by any of her laws, I 
submit that Congress has not the power to reverse 
her decision, but the Supreme Court of the United 
States would declare such laws void, as being 
repugnant to the Constitution. 

ir. President, while I regret that I have been 
compelled to consume time on this question at 
this Tate hour, | hope the Senate will not persist 
in what I believe in this instance to be an act of 
injustice to the people of Minnesota. I shall not 
take up time to defend the people of Minnesota 
against the attacks that my friend from Kentucky 
has made on them, believing that he did so more 
in humor than in malice; but I must tell him that 
in my opinion he was assailing the character of 
as virtuous, as worthy, as intelligent a people, as 
there are within the limits of the United States. 
I do pot believe there is a State in this Union, 
whose people have a higher character for intelli- 
rence, for sobriety, for obedience to the law, for 
loved principles, for everything that affects the 
Union and the Constitution, than the people of 
Minnesota. It is unkind to make these assaults 
on them in the Senate where they have no one to 
reply to, or repel them. I feel bound to a certain 
extent to act as their representative here, because 
they have no Senator, no Delegate, no one author- 
ized to speak for them on this floor; and my posi- 
tion as chairman of the Committee on Territories 
makes it appropriate that I should assume that 
function in the absence of any other person to rep- 
resent them. | regret that I have been compelled 
to occupy so much of the attention of the Senate 
on this occasion. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, this discussion 
looks to me a great deal like a tempest in a tea- 
pot. I have seen for myself no occasion for this 
very extraordinary speech of the Senator. I voted 
to restrict the right of suffrage in this case to the 
citizens of the United States. I intend to change 
that vote, and because I intend to do so, I think 
it my duty to make a brief statement to the Sen- 





change my vote. 





| have made a declarator 


| shall be permitted to vote ? 


| Congress has the right to regulate the elective 


| he uses, and throughout his whole argument on 
| this subject, misconceived, or if he did conceive 
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ate. I do it, not because I believe anybody but | 
citizens ought to participate in the government, | 
for that is my settled judgment—not because I || 
choose to pander to any false sentiment that may } 
spring up in the country—but for the sole reason | 
that the Congress of the United States have | 
heretofore fixed the qualifications of the voters of | 
the Territory of Minnesota; since [ have exam- | 
ined that point it would now look a little unfair, || 
when they have exercised that right for years, to | 
spring upon them a new question, change their } 
qualification, and exclude a large portion of the |! 
population from the right to vote. 
This is the whole ground upon which I shall 
I shall vote to reconsider the | 
passage of the bill, and I shall also vote to recon- | 
sider the amendment by which those who may 
statement of intention to | 
become citizens of the United States are excluded | 
from the right of voting. I leave it as the law of | 
Congress has fixed it in the Territory, and as the 


are content with it, so am I. 
But, sir, I yet justify myself againstall the as- 
saults of the honorable Senator from Illinois. If 


| Congress dare touch the subject of the qualifica- 
| tion of voters, must they not exercise their judg- 


- > J | 
authorities of the Territory has fixed it. If others 
| 


has emigrated and has taken the preparatory step | 
I dare him to state | 
on what ground he says that. If he says that, 
then I say that Congress assumes the right to 


| control the qualifications of voters in Minnesota; 


and he, with all his ingenuity, cannot extricate 


| himself from this difficulty. . 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Ido not think I shall have 


| any trouble in extricating myself from what my 
| friend deems a difficulty. 


I argued this question | 
with reference to a Territory, and then I came 
back and answered the objections which had been 


ment? How dare he say that the foreigner who 
urged by the Senator from Tennessee, and others, 


| against the right of Congress to authorize any 


They claimed that if we had not the right to do | 
it in a State, we had not ina Territory. I went 
on to show that each State has the power to do | 
as it pleases, and that Congress cannot regulate 
voting at allin a State; and hence the inference 
of gentlemen that Congress could not allow this 
species of suffrage in a ‘Territory was unfounded. | 
That was the point I was making. 
Mr. GREEN. There is nota single Senator | 
in this body, Mr. President, who contends that | 


franchise in a State—not one. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from Tennes- 
see, and others, contend that Congress, by its | 





State to allow an unnaturalized foreigner to vote. 


/ naturalization laws, does restrict the right of | 


ized, 


voting in States to those who have been natural- | 
Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. 


Will the honorable 
Senator from Missouri allow me a moment? 
Mr. GREEN. Certainly. 
Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. 


The honorable 


Senator from Illinois, in the general terms which | 


properly, so incorporated his remarks on that 
point with others in his speech, as to have it 
understood that the Senator from Tennessee had 
contended that Congress could fix the qualifica- 
tions of voters in the States. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to understand the 


| Senator 


Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I am on the floor. 
If the, honorable Senator supposes that I con- 
tend | for such a power he is mistaken; I con- 


tended for no such thing. The Senator from 


_some remarks he made on that subject, assumed | 


ators meant to avail themselves of the argument 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
j 


| Connecticut, [Mr. Tovcey,] the other day, in 


| the States. 


that I had done so. Ido not say that those Sen- 


I had made asa pretext for oo to impress | 
upon the Senate and the country the idea that any | 
Senator here had contended for any such thing. | 
I presumed they were forgetful, or had not pro 
erly conceived the argument which I used. Sir, | 
I never contended ‘for an instant that Coggress | 
had the right to fix'the qualification of voters in 

I conceded that power to the States | 
under the Constitution. What I said was that | 
no State had a right, in fixing the qualification of | 
its own voters, to allow an alien not naturalized | 
to vote. \ 


| for five 


February 24 


—<——_, 


The honorable Senator from Illinois is not , 
suppose that he gas answered this position ty, 
umphantly when he has stated that both Non) 
Carolina and Tennessee at one time admitted 
negroes to vote. That does not conflict with m 
argumentatall. Itis noanswer to my argumen, 
It does not touch the position I took. me ne. 
groes in Tennessee and North Carolina, at thy 
time they were entitled to vote, were free citizens 
They have a right of inheritance in those States. 
they are regarded as citizens by law with som, 
qualifications against full rights of citizens); 
prescribed by the Constitution; but they wer 
allowed the political rights of citizens of the Stay 
and of the United States; and why should they | 
not be? They were freemen; they were bon 
upon the soil, and they were educated before the 


were manumitted, to the extent that an intelligen: % 


slave might be supposed to acquire a knowled» 
of our institutions. They were not only inhab. 
itants but citizens of our State. They do no 
vote in Tennessee now; but I do not deny the 
right of the States to make their own citizens anj 

ualify them as electors. We bave aright unde 
the Constitution todo it. I thank my friend from 
Missouri for enabling me to make this statement, 

Mr. GREEN. I have understood the positiog 
of the Senator from Tennessee perfectly, while 
I dissent from it. I have also understood the 
position of the Senator from Illinois, and I have 
understood from the two positions that the on 
did not meet the other. If the Senator from ||. 
nois desires it, with the consent of the Senate, 
I will yield so far as to permit him to make a 
explanatory statement. 

r. DOUGLAS. I do not know that any 
explanatory statement is necessary to be made, 
I did wish to put this question to the Senater 
from Tennessee: did he not argue here that the 
States had no power to authorize a man to vot 
who had not become acitizen of the United States 
under the naturalization laws? 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I said that of 
foreigner, an alien—not of a native-born, free in- 
habitant. I contended, not that Congress hada 
right to fix the qualifications of voters, but that 
it was unconstitutional for a State to admit to the 
right of suffrage, in our Federal elections, aliens 
as soon as they put their foot on our soil, after 
Congress had exercised the power to prescribe a 
uniform rule of naturalization throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator then takes the 
ground that a State has no power to allow a 
unnaturalized foreigner to vote within its own 
limits ? 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If Congress, then, will say 
that a foreigner shall be a citizen after one years 
residence, the State may allow that man to vos; 
but if Congress says a man shall not be a citizen 
for five years, the State cannot allow him to vote 
ears. . 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. If that be the uni 
form rule, I say yes. I say that Congress has 
power to prescribe the rule of naturalization. © 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Congress, according to his 
view, can deprive the State of the power of allow 
ing any immigrant to vote until after he has rt 
sided twenty-one years in the country, if they 
please. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. If the honorable 
Senator means the power, such as his own Sue 
perhaps has exercised, | cannot question their 
physical power in a State organization to dos 
they please; but I say it is in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States to allow an ul 
naturalized foreigner to vote. I said this of Vit 
ginia as well as of Illinois, that it is in total dis 
regard, not only of the spirit, but, as I think is 
sufficiently shown, of the letter of the Constitu 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. ° Because it violates the 08 
uralization laws? 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. 
violation of the Constitution. Fe 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will not persist in this¢i* 
cussion. 1 think I have shown clearly that ‘h? 
Senator insists.it is the act of Congress that limi 
the rights of the States. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. That is like all the 
rest of your ment. , 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I have yield! 
to these two statements made by the two Se! 


. 


Because it is 8 
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tors, for the purpose of bringing them to a com- 
mon understanding. I am satisfied myself, and 
] think I can satisfy others, that there is no neces- | 
sity, there has been no occasion, to bring up this 
discussion at all; but it has been brought up for 
ulterior—I will not say purposes—but in reference 
to ulterior results. : SRS 

The Constitution of the United States, in giving 
to Congress the power to fix a uniform rule of nat- | 
uralization, was designed to enable foreign- 
ers emigrating to this country to become bora 
into, and be incorporated into, this Government. 
Naturalization is the political birth of a foreigner 
in this Government; but the elective franchise is 
a political power; the holding of an office is a 
political power; and the exercise of that political 
franchise of voting or holding office depends upon 
the sovereignty. You may incorporate into your 
society any foreigner you please; you may take 
him from Germany, from Ireland, from England, 
from France; you may take a minor, feurteen 
years of age, and make him a citizen; it is all 
right; but who shall exercise the elective fran- 
chise—who shall exercise the political power of 
the country? These are questions for the polit- 
ical organization of the country; and it is compe- 
tent for a State, as the Senator from Illinois has 
well said, to confine it to citizens twenty-one 
years of age, or of fourteen years of age—to men 
alone, or to women alone, and thus we should be 
under the influence of a Government that I do 
not like to name. 

Mr. President, I hold that the exercise of polit- 
ical power is always a question of political or- 
ganization. This being the case, what right has 
Congress, when it eschews and denounces the 
exercise of political power over a Territory, to 
prescribe the qualification of a voter in a Terri- 
tory? If it must exercise that power, and say 
who shall vote in a Territory, ought we not to 
say in reference to it what we think is right? If 
we must say it in reference to what we think is 
right, ought that elective franchise to be exercised | 





port the Constitution of the United States, and 
are in allegiance with this Government? 

I intend to vote with the Senator from Illinois; 
but I do it, not because it is right in the abstract, 
but because it is right in the special relation that 
we occupy towards Minnesota. We have here- 
tofore given her the right to permit not only cit- 
izens of the United Biates, bat those who had 
taken the eee oath, to vote; and for that 
reason alone I shall vote to reconsider, and give 
them that right. But I deny in toto the right to 
give political power to a man whom you cannot 
punish for treason; and I invite gentlemen to an- 
swer me this question: can you punish a foreigner 
for treason? Tell me if you can, under your laws 
of Congress—under the general principles of law 
that gOvern this country, can you punish a for- 
eigner for treason? No, sir; because he owes no 
allegiance to this Government. If he is engaged 
in plots and conspiracies, you may punish him 
for those plots and conspirages; but you cannot 

unish tiim for treason, because that figanrent or 

ond of union which holds the citizen to the Gov- 
ernment has never been created as to him. With 
some of your voters in this Territory it has never 
been created. Even that large class of whom you 
speak may rally under the British flag to-day, take 
muskets in their hands, and charge bayonets upon 
our forces,and you cannot punish them for trea- 
son against us; and yet you say this independent 
portion of the people of Miniidaote. shall exercise 
the right of shaping the institutions of Minnesota, 
a dependency of the United States of America. 
I shall never admit that Territories are independ- 
ent. While I am free to admit, as a question of 
policy, that it is best to leave the Territories to 
regulate their institutions for themselves in all 
respects, I shall never admit that Territories are 
independent.. They belong to us—they belong to 
the Government of the United States—ihey are 
part and parcel of our possessions; and when the 
preparatory steps are taken to separate them from 
us and make them independent, by permitting 
= to form . me government, I choose to ex- 

cise the right of saying in what manner the 
shall do it, ‘When they ive done it, and orth wt 
themselves for admission, I have but two ques- 
Uons to ask: Have you people en ugh to entitle 
you to a Representative in Congress? Are you a | 
republican government? If the answers to these | 
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| vote for the admission of any Territory being 
| formed into a State. 


| right to interfere with the elective franchise in a 
State. The Constitution has positively fixed that, 
in terms so plain, in terms so explicit, thata way- 


book. Whether that be so or not, I hold that the 
exercise of the elective franchise for State officers 
must of necessity, on original principles, belong 
to the people of a State. We need not go to the 
Constitution of the United States, on this point. 
What right has the Constitution of the United 
States to say what rule shall prevail in a county, 
a State, or a locality, in the exercise of the right 
of voting to choose a council, legislature, or gov- 
ernment for a certain locality? That g svernment 
is either recognized by the Constitution of the 
United States, orit is not recognized. If itis not 





| it is recognized, Congress can only interfere with 


| we look to the States as independent sovereign- 
ties—as people formed together as a er how 
far has Congress the right to say who shall vote 
and who shall not? 
and there is not a man in this body who says so. 





by the Senator from Illinois was without neces- 
sity, for there is not a single man who asserts that 
Congress has the right to do it. I know that the 
honorable Senator from Tennessee says no man 


from the position of the honorable Senator from 
Illinois. The Senator from Tennessee says that 
rovision of the Constitution excludes the foreign 


nois to say that that Senator denies the right of 





I say it is a question of argument, conclusion, 
investigation. The one says, that no man buta 
citizen shall vote, and that no man who is foreign 
born can become a citizen until he has complied 
with the Constitution of the United States. The 


that the Congress of the United States may in- 
terdict completely the reception of any foreign- 
born person whatever. Congress may prohibit 
importation; Congress may prohibit immigration; 
and by the act of prohibition of importation or 
immigration, it effectually prohibits the operation 
of the naturalization laws. 


nation, and stating why I shall vote to recon- 


the previous action of Congress; for it would 
look like an act of injustice to the people of this 
Territory if we should now prescribe conditions 
that have not heretofore been prescribed to the 
same people. I have further remark to make: 





States,’’ instead of *‘ free States,’’ and ‘ slave- 





this purpose alone: there is as much individual 


holding States as in the States called free States, 
and it isa misapplication of terms to speak of 
them as slave States. 
| is the appropriate term. There is a class in this 
have no quarrel with them. 
| State of Missouri did not believe it to be their 
interest, as a State, and as a component part of 
this Union, to do so, they would not hold them. 
| But they do believe that it is their interest for them- 
| selves, tor the benefit of the slaves, and for the 





Not one particle of power; | 


Hence, I say, that all the labored argument made | 


but a citizen can vote, and no foreigner can be a | 
citizen for voting purposes until he is naturalized | 
according to the law of the United States. I | 
differ from him in that respect; and I also differ | 


orn; and it does not meet the position of the | 
Senator from Tennessee for the Senator from Illi- 


a State to fix the elective franchise as it pleases. | 


other says, that a man may vote, if the State so | 
will it, whether he be a citizen or not; and I take | 
that position too, with this qualifteation: I hold | 


| The main purpose I had in making this expla- | 


sider, was to show that [ doit in conformity with | 


holding”’ instead of ** slave States,’’ I did it for | 


two questions are in the affirmative, I intend to | 


| 


I have heard nobody say that Congress had the | 


faring man, though a Know Nothing, may not | 
err therein. I believe that is the language of the | 


. ¥ . . j 
recognized, Congress cannot interfere with it. If | 


it so faras constitutional authority justifies. When | 


eT 





When I interrupted the Senator from Illinois, | 
j;and gave him the words ‘ non-slaveholding | 


| freedom, there is as much personal liberty, there | 
is as much enjoyment of life, liberty, and the pur- | 

| suit of happiness in the States denominated slave- | 

} 


Non-slaveholding States | 


| community that choose not to hold slaves. I | 
If the people of the | 


| benefit of this Union, that they should continue | 
| 


them in the condition they now occupy; and 
hence she is called, in the language of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, a slave State, while Ilinois is 
to be called a free State. 





' call Missouri a slaveholding State. Words are 


I would say, call Illi- | 
nois, if you please, a non-slaveholding State, and | 





signs of ideas; they are designed to convey itn- 
pressions; and I do not think it proper to use a 
term which, to an unsophisticated person, not 
acquainted with the common parlance of the coun- 
try, would misconstrue the essence of the thing 
signified. A free State! Every foreigner would 
say, ‘‘ Let me go to a free State.” Every man 
would say, who did not know anything at all 
about the matter, ‘* Let me go toa free State.” 1 
say Missouri is free; free to the black, free to the 
white, free to all—but how? Free, according to 
the law of the State. 

Are your sons free before they are twenty-one 
years of age? Answer me if you dare. Our 
slaves are not free as long as they live, and why? 
Your sons are not free, because you do not think 
they are fit to be trusted until they are twenty- 
one years ofage. You think that itis your duty 
to provide for themand take care over them unul 
they are twenty-one. We think itis our duty to 
take care of the blacks untileven age and decrep- 
itude lead them to the tomb, to smooth their path 
of life, and cover them with our protection. Fou 
think that a boy under twenty-one is not fit to be 
left without protection. We know that the slave, 
so long as he lives, as a class, is not fit to be left 
without protection. 

We do it, Mr. President, for two purposes: 
for the benefit of the slave and for our individual 
benefit; and if, by a governmental policy, these 
two ends may be subserved, is it not our duty to 
do it? Will you leave a worthless class imposed 
on the community, without qualifications to pro- 
tect themselves, without brains, and without in- 
telligence, but with muscular power tremendous 
to be exerciseed—will you leave them without 
protection, while you protect your sons who are 
minors? There is occasional exception; once ina 
while, in the course of human events, you see a boy 
eighteen years of age, that you turn loose and let 
go out shopping and trading and dealing in Yan- 
kee notions. Once in a while you find a‘slave fit 
to be turned loose, because he has given evidence 
of intelligence, of propriety, of ane of 
conduct. We turn him loose and liberate him, 
independently of your action—independently of 
all this Abolition excitement. We are governed 
by principle. If yourindividual exception of your 
boy, who is a minor, justifies you in turning him 
loose, our individual exceptions of minggs, !f you 
choose so to call them, those who are under our 
protection, our wards, who have given evidence 
of capacity to take care of themselves, justify us 
in turning them loose; but until they have given 
this evidence you hold to your children; and until 
our negroes have given it, we hold to them. 

Mr. President, there isno doubt aliout this—and 
the Senator from New York will bear me testimony 
to it—that to the Caucasian race belongs the supe- 
riority of intellect. When society finds itself 
environed with different classes, it becomes the 
duty of the controlling power of that society to 
so regulate the different relations of that society 
as to inure the greatest benefit to the greatest 
number ofall. Ithas been found by practice—not 
simply by theory—that, in the relation to slave 
and master, the strong, vigorous, powerful, far- 
seeing, and far-reaching intellect of the white man 
is brought in to aid, to protect, and to direct the 
muscular, physical power of the black man; and 
the union of the interests of the two inures to the 
benefit of both. The white man directs—the black 
man executes. What is executed inures to the 
benefit of the master and slave. 

This is the position in which the slaveholding 
States find themselves situated. Now, it is not 
my purpose to say whether thatis right or wrong; 
but itis my purpose to say that it looks a little 
unkind and ungenerous to call those States who 
choose to thus regulate labor, ‘‘ slave States,”’ 
and others ‘‘free States.’’ We have as much 
individual freedom to pursue a man’s vocation, 
according to his own will and pleasure, in Mis- 
souri, as they have in Illinois. We have the 
same rights of locomotion; we have the same 
rights of personal protection, and personal enor - 
mest; and why should we be branded with the 
epithet of “ slave States?’’ [ think ita little more 
appropriate—I think it more expressive of the 
sie intended to be conveyed—to say ** the slave- 
holding State of Missouri’’—*‘ the non-slavehold- 
ing State of Illinois.’”’ It wasin the kindest spirit 
imaginable, with no design whatever to stir up 
\the ire or the unnecessary excitement of the 
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Senator from I!linois, that I suggested to him to say | 
yb slaveholding State and non-slaveholding State. | 
e Bat, sir, if gentlemen choose to insist on the terms 
a so, I say let them be insisted on. I shall stand 


by terms as expressive of ideas—those ideas that 
belong to States as independent sovereignties, 


5 


ulate the relations of one class of 


hop 4 


ople to another 


They are still free States, but with different rela- 
tions. 


who choose in the exercise of their power to reg- | 


—of labor to capital. So I will denominate them. | 


The vote on the Minnesota bill I shall vote to | 


reconsider. If 1 were in the State of Minnesota 


ee that is to be, I should vote against permitting any | 


y man to vote who was nota citizen of the United 
we States. 
I speak not of the constitutional power—to confer | 
the right of voting on any man who does not owe | 
us allegiance, who does not belong to us, who is | 
not identified with us, who is not one of us; and 

no foreigner who is not naturalized sustains that 

relation to us. I shall vote for it in this case | 
because it would look like a treatment very harsh 

toward the people of that Territory, having organ- 

“SS ized them on a certain pi basiade: basing acted on 

that principle for many years, now for us to step 

in and say that that whole principle shall be 

, reversed, 

I must say of the speech of the Senator from 
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doctrine in it, there is a great deal of extremity. 
When he says he does not want Cuba without 
Cuba’s consent, | must take occasion to dissent 
from him, and say that | want Cuba as the Irish- 


Ce eh 


: man said he enjoyed liberty. Says he, ‘ By 
‘ jabers, every man does as he plaises, and if he 
#9 does not plaise, you make him.’’ [Laughter. ] 


I want Cuba with the consent of Cuba; but I want 
it with or without the consent of Cuba, because 
; it is necessary for our own protection and our 
own defense. We are an independent Republic; 
it is our duty to protect ourselves; and it is to our 
interest to protect ourselves. With this duty and 
this interest hanging over us, suppose there be a 
menacing Power placed upon a certain island, 
dangerous in consequence of its proximity to us, 
. will the Senator say, ‘* We cannot touch it unless 
: the majority of the people desire it?’’ 
a Mr. DOUGLAS. had determined that I 
: would not interrupt the Senator; but | must say 
iF to him that he has totally misconceived what I 
: did say. I said that so long as the people of 
:. Cuba are willing to remain subject to Spain, and 
i. Spain can maintain her authority over them, | do 
not wish to interfere. That is what I said. 
3 » Mr.GREEN. 1 differ with the Senator right 
ay there. ' 
eis Mr. DOUGLAS. 
4 ator should differ. 
Mr. GREEN. That is just exactly the pre- 
sentation of his case that [ made at the beginning. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. No, sir. 
o% ditions. The Senator takes but one. 
; Mr. GREEN. I take them both. You may 
‘a suppose Spain able to maintain her power, and 
: suppose a majority of the people of Cuba, or 
3 Sonora, or Chihuahua, or any of the States of 
Mexico, may not desire annexation to this coun- 
try. Suppose we fend that it is our duty, in 
order to protect ourselves, to annex one of those 
States: I will not stop to count the cost. The 
right of self-defense is an original right that be- 
longs to men; and the right of self-protection is 
an original right that belongs to Republics; and if 
we can demonstrate that this right of self-defense 
7 demands of us the acquisitiqn of Cuba, whether 
with or without the consent of Cuba or the con- 
sent of Spain, I am for it. But, sir, I would 
never do it recklessly; I would never do it under 
a fillibustering, money-making, scheming, stock- | 
jobbing concern. I would do italone on the prin- 
wiple of self-defense and self-protection to the 
Republic and the whole people—not the South | 
alone. 1 would not do it merely for the protec- 
tion of the South; I would not do it if it were to 
inure to tl benefit of Florida alone, to the detri- 
ment of New York or Boston. I would do it for 
, the benefit of the whole Government, or I would 
: not do it all; but when I saw the necessity for it, 
I should slip from the position of the Senator 
from Illinois, who says: ‘* Although it might be 
very necessary, | must step and ask Mr. Sanchez | 
whether he will do it or not; and I must stop and | 


ask the Minister from Spain whether he will do | 
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I hold that we have no right morally— | 


Illinois that, while there is a great deal of sound | 
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it or not?”’ I would not ask either of them. If 
there was a necessity for it I would do it; but 
before that necessity arose, when it was a mere 
uestion of policy whether I would take it or not, 
would consult them both. I would not take it 
unless I had the assent of both of them, if my 
desire to get it was a question of policy, and not 
a question of defense or necessity. I hope I am 
understood on this point. I think the Senator 
from Illinois radically wrong. He has branched 
out into these fillibuster questions without neces- 
sity, and I choose to hold him up to public inspec- 
Yon to show that he is wrong on these points, 
even upon the positions assumed by himself. 
Minnesota will come into the Union as an in- 
dependent State, and she will doubuess prohibit 
slavery, as she ought todo. Slavery would be 
unprofitable there. Slaves would die in that cli- 
mate. I have not one word to say against per in 
that respect. We give to her that very privilege 
to select her own domestic institutions for See 
and in the doing of that we but carry out the prin- 
ciple of sovereignty to which we are all committed. 
Mr. ADAMS. Itis not my purpose, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to enter into a gencral discussion of the 
| subject under consideration, which is the propri- 
ety of reconsidering the vote by which the Senate 
| passed the bill of the House of Representatives, 
authorizing the formation of the new State of 
Minnesota. This motion is made preliminary 
to, and is intended to enable the Senate to take 
| another step, which is the real object, and recon- 
| sider the vote by which the Senate made an amend- 
| ment to the House bill limiting the elective fran- 
chise to citizens of the United States being inhab- | 
_itants of the Territory. The discussion has taken | 
_ avery wide range. The Senator from Illinois has | 
_ discussed the subjectofslavery, the question under 
| consideration, and also the propriety of the an- | 
nexation of Cuba. The Senator from Missouri, 
who followed him, has taken perhaps a still wider | 
| range. It is not my purpose to follow those Sen- 
j 
| 





| 
' 
ators in the points where I differ from them. I 
| agree with cach in some respects, and differ from 
each in other respects, But I must be permitted, 
before I enter on the consideration of the subject, 
| to call the attention of the Senate to what occurred 
| to me as an extraordinary position of the Senator 
from Missouri. 
| The Senator from Illinois says he is in favor of | 
| the acquisition of Cuba, if it can be obtained fairly 
and honorably and peaceably, and not by force; 
| but he will not interfere so long as the people of 
_ that country desire to remain under the jurisdic- 
| tion of Spain, and Spain is able to rgaintain her | 
| jurisdiction over them. The Senator from Mis- 
souri dissents from that position, and says he is 
| in favor of the acquisition, peaceably if we can, 
forcibly if we must. That was his idea. He 
| says, however, that his object is to obtain it for 
| self-defense; that he would take it for no other 
purpose. Now, let me submit to the consider- 
ation of that Senator, respectfully, that in the 
course of this debate he has denounced the inter- 
ference of the northern people in the institutions 
of the South; and yet the very same arguments 
which he uses here in faver of the acquisition of 
_ Cuba, under the circumstaaces, are the arguments 
upon which the Abolitionists found all their claim 
to interfere with our institutions. One who lives 
in the South, and entertains such sentiments, 
ought never to complain of the northern people 
for interfering with our institutions; for the same 
principle prompts each. I do not desire Cuba, 
/ under any circumstances. lt will be a source of 
weakness, whenever acquised by this country, as- 
| was shown clearly by the former Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. Clemens) on this floor; and he 
has never been answered. If I desired it, it would 
only be from necessity, and not from choice. 
| That, however, has nothing to do with the sub- 
_ ject under consideration, which is: Shall the 
Senate reconsider the vote on the Minnesota bill, 
| with a view to strike out the amendments adopted 
by the Senate? The Senate, during the last ses- 
sion of Congress, upon a similar bill authori#ing 
the people of Kansas to come into the.Union, 
with an organic act precisely the same as the or- 
ganic act of Minnesota, authorizing Kansas to fix 
| the qualifications of voters, struck out that very 
feature by a vote of 23 to 15, and determined that 
none but citizens of the United States, being in- 
| habitants of that Territory, should vote. 
| The Senator from Missouri has made a most 
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one side of the question 

protesting all the while that he would vote on the 
other. is argument in favor of limiting the 
right of suffrage to citizens of the United States 

to men who owe no allegiance to the United 
States, I think, remains unanswered, and was not 
anticipated by the Senator from Illinois with aij 
his ability; and yet he says, notwithstanding thig 
unanswered and unanswerable argument in fayoy 
of the amendments, he is going to vote to reverse 
them. For what reason? He says thatalthough 
the bill as it now stands is all right; although aliens 
ought not to be permitted to vote in the Territo. 
ries; although Congress should not give its jp. 
dorsement to such a principle, but should adhere 
to its uniform naturalization laws, yet the organic 
law authorized the Territorial yepentcn to fix 
the qualifications of voters; and they have fixed 
them, and he says these amendments deprive 
them of the right. If the Senator had not gone 
away, I should have hopes of his vote yet, for | 
can show him, or any other who examines the 
subject, that, although the Senator from Illinois 
speaks of it as unjust, it takes away no right, 
Is there any law in existence authorizing aliens 
in that Territory to vote for delegates to forma 
State constitution? None. This is a right they 
have never had heretofore. Itis aright they can- 





not have without the consent of the Congress of » 


the United States. If Congress has the right to 
say what kind of law they shall have, it has the 
right to say who shall be qualified voters at the 
election; so that the reason given by the Senator 
from Missouri does notexist at all. It is taking 
from them no right; but the argument is that you 
have given certain rights to individuals, and you 
must therefore give them every right. There is 
no sort of philosophy in thatargument. We give 
every man, the moment he comes to this country, 
certain rights and a portion of the rights of citizen- 
ship, and yet not the highest right of citizenship 
—thatof voting. Although they have the right, 
under the act of Congress and of the Territorial 
Legislature, to vote for members to the Territorial 
Legislature and other officers, they never had the 
right to vote for delegates to form a State cons 
tution; and it stands now as though they had 
never exercised any right whatever on the plain, 
clear, naked question of propriety and constitu- 
tional right. The reason of the Senator from 
Missouri for changing his vote will not serve hin 
in this case; and I hope he will reflect on it and 
carry out what he himself has so well said here 
was the right and correct policy. 

But, sir, the Senator from Illinois insists that 
the position taken by the Senator from Tennessee 
is wrong, and that the States have the right, and 
Congress has the right, without regard to the 
uniform rule of naturalization, to authorize aliens 
to vote. My mind has come to the same conclu- 
sion with the Senator from Tennessee. The 
States surrendered to the Federal Government 
the power to fix a uniform rule of naturalization. 
Congress has exercised that power; has required 
aliens when they cgme to this country to remaw 
here for five years before they shall be permitted 
to be naturalized and become citizens of the Uni- 
ted States. If that is wrong, change it, reduce 
it, make it one year. I think it should be at 
leastsixteen years more; and this country willsee, 
in less than ten years from to-day, that it should 
be so; but as to the question of power, does tus 
infringe any of the rights of the States? If so, the 
States have voluntarily surrendered it. 

It is said the States have the right of authoriz- 
ing negroes to vote, and have exercised it; and 
the Senator from Illinois relies on that as conclu 
sive. That was fully answered by the Senator 
from Tennessee. I admit the States have the 
right, within the limits of the Constitution, to fx 
any qualification either of age, sex, or property, 
for the voters within their limits; but at the same 
time I contend that the States have po right, hav- 
ing conferred that power upon the Congress of the 
United States, to say that the citizen of Great 
Britain, or any other country under the sun, shall 
be eligible to vote as citizens for State officers, 
and therefore allowed to vote for electors of Pres 
ident and Vice President of the United States. 

The Senator from Illinois is mistaken as to the 
cause of the increase of power at the North. He 
says the North has a larger territory suited to 
free labor than slave. If he will look to the cen- 
sus he will find that the cause is to be found 2 
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. fact that a large portion of foreigners settle in | 
0 fas er reheldnd States. From 1840 to 1850, | 
the South would have gained five members in the || 
House of Representatives, in lieu of the loss of | 
seven, but for foreign immigration, — age 
it is not, as the Senator from Illinois has said, | 
anew subject. It was discusged, and laboriously | 
discussed, by the authors of the Constitution. | 
Suppose his position be correct, that the States 
have the right to authorize aliens to vote, they 
nay authorize them to vote when they have been | 
in he country only one day. Take the State af | 
New York for illustration. That State, accord- | 
ing to this doctrine, has the right to authorize | 





| 


aliens who have been in the country one day or 


five days, to vote in the election; and the party 
that could send a sufficient amount of money to | 
| 
| 





Europe to gather in the paupers and criminals of 
the OJd World, can control the presidential elec- 
tion, and this Congress would not exclude them. 
When I introduced a bill to amend the naturali- || 
zation laws, with one provision excluding foreign 
criminals and paupers, and appealed to the Senate 
if they differed with me as to everything else, to 
strike out the other features and pass that, it was \| 





spurned and treated withcontempt. Congress is 
not going to exclude foreign paupers and crimi- 
nals. Give the States the right to allow foreigners 
with a residence of one day to control your pres- 
idential election, and what will be the conse- 
quence? If the States have no restriction on this 
subject they can say that all the inhabitants, in- | 
inten those who owe allegiance to foreign Gov- || 
ernments, may vote in State elections, and thereb 
be qualified to vote for President and Vice Presi- | 
dent. Itis not probable such a thing would occur ; 
I do not say it is impossible. In these times 
everything is possible; but 1 introduce thatto show 
towhat extent the doctrine now contended for will 
lead. I say itis no restriction of the rights of the 
States to require them to conform to citizenship 
in fixing the qualification of voters. The States | 
have no power to say that an individual, owing | 
allegiance to a foreign Government, shall vote for 
the formation of a State constitution, or vote in 
any election whatever. It is an actof the highest 
sovereignty known to freemen, and can only be 
exercised by a citizen in my humble judgment. I 
think the case turns on that question, together 
with the further idea that we have fixed this quali- 
fication. 

There is one idea to which I wish to call the 
attention of the Sefiate, particularly of Senators 
on the other side of the House. It was stated by 
the Senator from Illinois that if the amendment 
was adopted, it was equivalent to a defeat of the 
bill. {diff with that Senator. IfIam correctly 
informed, the way it happened to pass the House of 
Representatives in the shape in which it was pre- 
sented here, was because it passed without notice. 
The moment they noticed it in the Oregon bill 
which came up immediately afterwards, the other 
House changed that provision as we have ehanged | 
the provision of this bill, and if we send it back, 
I presume they will adopt the amendment without 
hesitancy, Asle the Senator from Illinois now, 
and I have no doubt he would tell you he would 
rather the bill should be defeated than go back 
limiting the elective franchise to citizens of the 
United States. 

It is said to be hard on the men who went there 
under the laws which authorized them to vote in 
other elections, to exclude them from voting in 
this election, Weare told that they are virtuous, 
remarkably virtuous, intelligent, and good. I 
have not intimated to the contrary, nor has any 
Senator on this floor. Our Government is unlike 
auy other Government under the sun; and we 
know that if we talk with intelligent and patriotic 
and honest foreigners who come here, we find 
that there are but few of them who are capable 
properly of appreciating our institutions and ex- 
creising the elective franchise until they have 
been here five or more years; and we must legis- 
late for classes, not for individuals. If it does 
Operate a little hard on men who lrave gone there, 
they certainly enjoy more rights in eras per- 
mitted in five years to vote, than they ever enjoyed 
in the country from which they came. if t ey 
had lived there to be as old as the Norwegian 
rats, none of them would have beén entitled to 
Vote atall. They never voted before ape to 

to 


this country; so that it is no hardship at 
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Whether Minnesota be a slave State or a free | 
State, it is a matter with which I have nothing 
to do. I would never inquire whether a State 
was a free or a slaveholding State, or likely to be 
one or the other. I agree with the Senator from 
Illinois to the full extent as to the rights of the 
people; but when I speak of the people of a Ter- 
ritory, I mean citizens of the United States, being 
inhabitants ofthe Territory. That is the differ- | 
ence between him and me. 

It is not my purpose to protract this debate. | 
[ regret that iteame up. We had a vote at the | 
last session which I supposed settled the prin- | 
ciple of the Government for the future. We had 
a vote at this session on it, and by a majority of 
three agreed to that principle. If Senators intend | 
to change their votes—and they can give no better | 
reasun than the Senator from Missouri gave—I | 
respectfully submit that it amounts to no reason | 
atall. If Senators are convinced that ott have | 


been in error, they will change their vot@™@ with 
good reason, or without any reason. have | 
heard none given which seems to me calculated | 
to change the mind of any one. If this principle 
was right at the last session, it is right at this 
session. If it was right the other day when we 
had a vote on it, itis right eee 


men may change every day. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I know, sir, 
that generally, when a membes wishes to make a 
personal explanation, or define his position in pol- 
itics, it is an indication that something is wrong; 
but having stood in the position of being the only 
Senator who voted against this bill the other day, 


I thought some remarks were necessary in vindi- | 
cation of my opinions and the position on which | 


I intended to stand, and by which I believe my 
State would stand. If she does not stand by it, 
I do not know that it is a grievous thing for a 
man to die politically; butif it is, 1] think I can 
go out with as much resignation as any man who 
ever was in the Senate. The drift of my argu- 
ment was, that under the Constitution and the 
treaty for the purchase of Louisiana, guarantying 
all the immunities and rights that belong to the 
citizens of the United States—slavery then being 
a municipal institution in Louisiana—we became 
liable to protect it in all the ceded territory; and 
that, as a question of geography, the territory 
extended up to the head waters of the Missis- 
sippi, beyond the western end of Lake Superior. 
I fold that in all that region, while in a territorial 
condition, a man had a right to go with a negro 
and hold him, and I was willing to submit that 
question to the palladium of slavery, asit is called, 
which sits below us. 

I have nothing to say as to the quéstion of the 
right of the States to fix the qualifications of 
voters. The first discussion I ever heard of any 
value in the Senate was some years ago, upon a 
case arising from Illinois, in reference to votes 
given by unnaturalized foreigners who were work- 
ing upon some canal or railroad. It was a dis- 
cussion between Silas Wright and Henry Clay, 
just after the Harrison election. If any man wants 
my opinion upon that subject, he can turn to that 
debate and read it. 

When States are admitted into the Union, they 
have the right to regulate slavery as they please, 
just as they have the right to regulate the rela- 
tion of parent and child, husband and wife, 
guardian and ward. When we acquired Louisi- 
ana. slaves were property there. That was a 
municipal regulation; and it still continues, and 


will continue, until you admit those Territories | 


as States, just as by the action of the Federal 
Government of Mexico, when you went beyond 


where Calhoun wanted you to go, and where | 


you will see he wanted to stop, if you will turn 
to his correspondence with Donelson, that terri- 
tory came in as free territory, because they had 
so made it, and so announced it. 

I have no complaint to make of the Senator 
from Illinois for putting up arguments for me, 
and knocking them down as you would a man 
of straw. At this late day of the session I do not 
wish to get up any dispute with him; but, stand- 
ing by myself, I wish to vindicate my opinions. 

“The Senator from Illinois says, States have 
been admitted when they had not enough voters, 
and we may refuse to admit them when they have 
not enough voters. Minnesota has not asked to 
come inasa State, It might, like other States, 


Circumstances | 
have not changed; principles have not changed; | 


have presented itself, and knocked at the door 
without an invitation, I do not wish to brin 
them in before they are willing to come, and 
do not wish to get them here to vote. I do not 
like the idea of making my speech a spring- 
board from wuich to jump off half a dozen othersi 
but it is not worth while to talk about it now. 

I do not wish to say anything more about New 
York. I have said isanah of her. She isa great 
State, and I have an admiration for her Senator, 
{Mr, S®warp,] for his talents, his ability, and 
his character. I bave nothing at all to say about 
the popular sentiment enabling him to have New 
England in one pocket and Ohio in the other, with 
New: York stretching out her Briarean arws all 
over the sea and all over the land, commanding the 
ecommerce and concentrating the trade of the coun- 
try. Thatis all right; I take pride and pleasure in 
it, as far as it goes; andif we must have a Free-Soil 
President, I believe [ would rather trust him than 
anybody [ know. But, sir, while that is going 
on, I do not -vish to aid in getting up a quarrel 
of this kind between the Free-Soil party and the 
Democratic party. In the discussion upon the 
President’s message, they ignored the existence 
of such a thing as the old Whig party. Ido not 
believe they even dreamed of it. The American 
party was pretermitted. They gotup an individ- 
ual fight between themselves; and now they will 
recousider this vote just before the new President 
is to be inaugurated; and does not every man who 
is not blind see that, for the next four years, there 
is to be a game for the German and Irish vote, 
and Michael and Hans are to have a glorious and 
gorgeous time? Sir, let Kings and monarchs rule 
us, but do not let the paupers and vagabonds of 
Europe come here, as if they were titled kings, 
lords, and dukes, to govern us. They will recon- 
sider this vote, and there will be a dead hunt as 
between these two great contending factions, each 
trying to catch the foreign vote. As far as an 
administration de bonis non upon the Whig party 
or the American party is concerned, I hope they 
will hold a balance of power, like a big precinct 
inacounty, and throw things one way or the other 
according to circumstances. They say Buchanan 
was a Federalist; and I hope that now in his old 
days, when he has nothing further to get, he wall 
comedack to his mother’s teachings, like most 
old men who want to build a church or a monu- 
ment—lI will not say to atone for their crimes; 
that would be improper—but I want to see his 
inaugural. Te cannot last more than four years; 
in fact no man can last more than four years now. 
As the Senator from Texas [Mr. Rusx] once said, 
‘*The dispensing of patronage would kiil any Pres- 
ident.”’ I told the Kane Wotbitat last winter, 
when they talked about Fillmore, anybody will 
rtn better than Fillmore; he has been President 
once, and everybody knows what his committals 
are, What his promises are, to whom hie has given 
and refused office, and to whom it will go. You 
had better run a blank. I do not say that the 
Democratic party ever ran a blank, but they pick 
up a man about whom you do not know enough 
to do anything with him. 

As I have said, I presume this vote will be re- 
considered, and there will be adead hunt between 
the Democrats and Free-Soilers, like loving, am- 
orous young gentlemen courting the Dutchmen 
and Irishmen. I make this prediction even before 
the President is inaugurated. Like a nuncio going 
forward to proclaim war, they set out by cajoling 
the people of Minnesota. We are told they are 
very fine people. Allthis is for Minnesota. You 
will not have Kansas stuck on. You will not get 
up a Kansas bill. I am very sorry that we ever 
divided Oregon, and made out of part of it Wash- 
ington Territory. I am very sorry that we ever 
made the States of lowaand Wisemnsin. l wih 
Kansas was annexed to Missouri. 

Mr. WILSON. And Kentucky annexed to 
Virginia? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. No, sir. 
But I would have Nebraska and two or three other 
of these Territories annexed to Wisconsin or 
lowa, as they willgoin that way. I suppose the 
next thing will be to do something to promote the 
inomigration of Mormons. My friend from Llinois 
says | am an old bachelor and the country will 
increase in spite of me. That is very true; but 
until very recently he had a sort of quasi bache- 
lorship himself. Iam noMormon. lam willing 
to have the country increase naturally; but 1 want 
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our own children to have it. Ido not want to | right, and exist where de right exists. Under || confiscate his property; and yet to a person gp» 


situated you propose to intrust the right of soy. 
ane. It is a right of partial sovereignty jp 
erritories of the United States for the pur. 


allow other people who are aliens to the house- 

hold, to come in and share our imheritance. 
The Senator from Illinois told us about some 
States allowing negroes to vote with a property 
“qualification. I said nothing about that. The 
time was when most of the States required a 
property qualification for every voter; but I sup- 
pose, from the deep furrow which Democratic 
doctrines have cut through the country, ghat can 
never be restored. You know, sir, very well, 
that the Whig party never had power in this 
country. John Quincy Adams was in a minority 
all the time that he was President. He had never 
a House of Representatives or a Senate in his 
favor. When we elected Harrison, he came in 
with the Twenty-Seventh Congress, and we had 
the ‘Senate and about half the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but that balky horse, John Tyler, of 
Virginia, bolted, and lost us even that. When 
we elected General Taylor, on his gunpowder 
popularity, he had not the control of both branches 
of Congress. When has the Whig party ever 
had control of the Government to illustrate its 
olicy, its conservatism, its principles of justice ? 
Vou Love gotusdown,and you have always kept 

the power yourselves. 

I have fought long, and I think I have fought 


valiantly and well; but when do any men remem- 


ber that the Whig party has had a fair chance ? 
One of the first things I recollect was the rejec- 
tion by the Senate, in 1824 or 1825, of my col- 
league (Mr. Crirrenven] as an appointee to the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
for no other reason in the world except that he 
was not right in politics. A gentleman whom I 
just now saw in the Senate Chamber, a former 
Senator from North Carolina, (Mr. Badger,) dis- 
tinguished for his legal attainments, was nom- 
inated for the same position, and he was rejected 
for the same reason. The only conservative 
branches of the Government are the Senate and 
the Supreme Court; and one of the supreme judges 
once told a friend of mine that it did well enough 
for a politician to be a Democrat, but when a man 
got on the bench it was better to be a Federalist. 

Now, sir, [ ain sure tife vote on this bill will be 
reconsidered, and it will be a perfect quarter-race 
as to who shall run out first and get Michatl and 
Hans on his side. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I have not the 
strength, even if I had the inclination, to prolong 
this debate; but I consider the principle involved 
in it important, and I wish to state the position I 
occupy on this question. 

In the course of the debate in reference to the 
Nebraska bill, [spoke upon the question involved 
in the amendment of the honorable Senator from 
North Carolina to this bill. I stated the substance 
of a portion of my views then. Collateral ques- 
tions have been introduced into this debate. There 
is no question here as to what is the power of 
the States in reference to regulating the rights of 
persons to vote within their own limits. The 
right of suffrage is entirely intrusted by the Con- 
sutution of the United States to the respective 
States within their limits. 
But the question may arise hercafier—not before 


Congress; we have nothing to do with it; but#tmay |! 


perhaps judicially arise, whether, under the frame 
of the Federal Constitution a State can authorize 
any but a citizen of the United States to vote. 
That is a question which Congress ought not to 


touch, which we have no jurisdiction over, and || 


no connection with. 


The question here is, whether, in a republican | 
Government, professing to be founded on the | 


principle of self-government, which of course 
must mean the self-government of those who con- 


and citizenship alone, as a question of policy, if 
not of right. The Congress of the United States 
are called upon to prescribe, by an express enact- 
ment, in the vote to be taken in a Territory, 
(which certainly is within our jurisdiction,) what 
are the qualifications of the voters. 
in such a bill, to authorize any other than citizens 
of the United States to vote? . 

I will mention but a single absurdity that is 
involved in the proposition which authorizes any 
but a citizen to vote, and I defy any gentleman 
here to answer it. Certainly the duty of the citi- 
zen ought in all eases to correspond with the 





No one doubts that. || 





Ought we, | 


| your naturalization laws, Congress, having the 
, exclusive power, choose to prescribe the time and 
| mode of naturalization; but a declaration of inten- 
| tion does not make a party a citizen. Until a 
| foréigner becomes a citizen of the United States, 
| he owes allegiance to the country to which his 
allegiance was due previous to his becoming a 
| citizen of this country. The fact of his coming 
| here does not destroy that allegiance. We never 
| contended for such adoctrine. No nation under 
| heaven has contended for such a doctrine. When 
| he becomes a citizen here, we hold then that the 
| change of allegiance is complete, and that, he 
| being a citizen of the United States, we are bound 
| to protect him. But the duty of the citizen cor- 
a with the rights of the citizen; and the 
| right to make a citizen of the United States is 
vested in the Congress of the United States alone. 
| Undez the laws of nations, in all countries, it is 
| the eh of any Government, if an alien enemy 
is resident within its boundary, to remove him 
from one place to another, to place him in personal 
confinement, to confiscate his property, if they 
_see fittodoso. That is the right of every Gov- 
| ernment. 

The proposition involved in this bill is that, 
you are by general law to authorize persons, on 
a declaration of intention to become citizens, 

| which does not make them citizens, to vote at an 
election, which is ‘the highest political privilege 
| that can be conferred on an individual. You are 
| to authorize them to vote, when at the very time 
of voting they may stand in the relation of alien 
enemies to you. You are recognizing the prin- 
ciple that the man any be an alien enemy at the 
| time when, under thig bill, he exercises that right; 
and yet you give him a partial right of govern- 
/ment, as wellas your own citizens in this Terri- 
tory, in framing the organic law. 
| lam unwilling, by any vote of mine, under any 
| circumstances, to sanction what I consider a vio- 
| lation of principle; nor am I able to perceive how 
this provision cin be designated with propriety 
an odious law, or an odious principle, as 1s alleged 
| by the honorable Senator iiich Illinois. Nor, I 
| confess, am I able to understand how the honor- 
able Senator from Missiouri, after his able argu- 
ment against the right of Congress to do this, 
| should tell us that he will vote in favor of it be- 
cause eight years ago Congress committed a mis- 
take, when no question was raised, in authorizing 
persons to vote whom they ought not to have 
authorized to vote. I see no declaration of right 
in that. We are not interfering with the right of 
|a State. We are merely prescribing here who 


|| are the persons to select the representatives who 


| are to form the organic law of that State, in case 
| they determine to apply for admission into the 

Federal Union, having the proper population for 
| that purpose. What makes this provision odi- 
| ous? Is the principle odious, that in a republic 
| you choose to confine the right of voting to citi- 
| zens of your country, whether native born or 
| naturalized? Is it not the law of more than half 
the States of this Union? Is it not founded on 
the soundest principle of self-preservation in a 
republic? Would it not be a government of others 
and not of themselves, if any community were 


| to authorize those who do not owe the duties of | 


| citizens to exercise these rights and privileges of 
citizens? Then, what is there odious in your 
prescribing a restriction of this kind over the right 
of voting? I see nothing to justify the appella- 
} ton. 
You may tell me there is no danger in this par- 
| ticular case that any such exigency will occur. 
‘There may be no such danger in this case; but 


| in reference to great political principles as well 
stitute (he confmunity in which it exists, the right-|| 
of suffrage is notnecessarily incidentto citizenship, || 


as in reference to the great principles of morals, 
there never can be a violation in the one case 
| without ultimate injury to the character of the 
individual, or in the other without detriment to 
the permanent interests of the country. You are 
violating a great political principle when you 
authorize by your legislation a man to vote on a 
mere declaration of intention to become a citizen, 
_ which does not make him bound by allegiance to 
this Government, nor destroy his allegiance to 
| the country from which he came. If war were to 
take place with that country, antecedently to his 
exercise of this right, he would stand in the posi- 
tion of an alien enemy; and in that position you 
‘could send him out of the eountry; you could 





| the 
|| pose of forming its organic law. — 
| Sir, I hold the principle too important to b. 
|| pa&sed over. It may be that there are some other 
i cases in which, without struggle, such bills haya 
|| been passed; but, so far as my recollection goes 
|| in the only cases in which they have ever coms 
|| up in the Senate of the United States, there hag 
-afways been a majority against the adoption of 
this modern policy. In the former regulations 
of the Government, the principle was always rig. 
idly adhered to. In reference to the Kansas bil), 
when the question first came up in the Senate, in 
1854, a majority voted to restrict the right of suf. 
frage to citizens alone. It is true, when it went 
to the House of Representatives, an amendment 
was adopted there; and when it came back again, 
from an anxiety to pass the bill, which, it was 
supposed, would allay all agitation, and give 
peace and harmony to the country, vast numbers 
of Democratic Senators, contrary to their opin. 
ions, as then announced, abandoned their posi- 
|| tion in reference to what they considered a minor 
|| principle, but which I did not; and they voted in 
favor of adopting the House bill. At the very 
last session of Congress, when the question came 
up in regard to authorizing Kansas to form a State 
government, the Senate restored the restriction 
that citizens of the United States alone should 
vote, by a very large majority of the members 
then present. 

As regards the honorable Senator from Mis- 
souri, and his reasons why his vote should be 
changed in reference to this measure, I confess 
they seem to me not to be entitled to the weight 
that the rest of his argument is as to the sound- 
ness of the principle for which I contend. Be- 
cause eight years ago = passed an improvident 
law, you are now, when you are called upon to 
pass another law, still to continue in that species 
of improvidence, though he admits it is against 
right, and against the duty of Congress! I cannot 
understand that. In aimed to Kansas, then, 
we shall be bound hereafter in regard to her, 
though at the last session of the Senate we did 
alter her law in that respect, and restored the qual- 
ification of voters where it ought in the first 
instance to have stood—to citizens of the United 
States alone—to allow persogs who are not citi- 
zens to vote. Is not that the argument? 

I have no hostility to foreigners. I do not 
| desire to prevent immigration to this country; 

but I cannot for my life see how or in, what mode 
this is to prevent immigration. I do not think the 
foreigner has a right to ask it. He comes here 
| under your laws; he has the rigkt to hold land, if 
| the State into which he goes chooses to permit 
him—that is a question for her; he bas the right 
of hospitality; he has the right of carrying on 
business. All these things are irrespective of 
citizenship; but the right of voting is a political 
power which is and ought to be incident to cit- 
izenship alone; and if he comes here with a view 
|| to a permanent residence, that restriction is cer- 
|| tainly not an unnatural or improper one, or one 
to be denominated odious, to say that he shall 
reside here for a period of time which the wis- 
| dom of our ancestors, since 1802, has prescribed 
| as the proper period in which a man should be 
entitled to take on himself the privilege as well 
as the duties of a citizen—five years. That is 
the law of 1802; and if there is anything novel 
in the proceeding, the novelty is that this is, by 
a kind of side-blow, to break down the existing 
naturalization law of the United States, and to 
pass a law inconsistent with the provisions of it, 
at the very time when gentiemen tell us they 
think that law a wise one, and they want it to 
remain undisturbed, asIdo. I think it is a wise 
law. I think, carried out properly, it will answer 
all its pepe but it will not answer its pur- 
| poses if you are to violate its fundamental pro- 
visions by placing a man who has simply declared 
his intentions on the same footing with a ma! 
who has become a citizen. You are giving the 
benefit without the liability of naturalization. 
You are repealing virtually to that extent the nat- 
uralization laws of the United States as they noW 
stand. I am opposed to Raeaate of those 
,’ 











laws. I think the law of 1 in the main, con- 
tains all the provisions necessary for the country 
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It recognizes the great general principle, that | 
before the foreigner who comes here shall ex- 
ercise the right of citizenship or become a citizen, | 
he shall remain a reasonable length of time in | 
order to acquire a knowledge of your institutions, 
of their workings, and to give evidence to you 
that he has an intention of permanent residence, 
and has the permanent welfare of the country at 
heart. Five years is sufficient for that purpose; 
but if the principle involved in this question of | 
reconsideration be true, your naturalization laws | 
are all wrong. Why do not gentlemen propose 
at once to repeal the naturalization laws, and give | 
a man the rights of citizeyship at the lapse of one 
yeay, or at the lapse of one month, if you please, 
after he comes into the country? You might just 
as well do itas dothis. You are giving Sim the 
first and best —_ that grows out of citizenship 
when you give him the right, as one of the sov- 
ereigns of the country, to form the institutions 
of the country; and we have as deep an interest 
in the old States as you can have in the Territo- 
ries. We have a common interest, if we hope to 
see this Union prolonged, that the institutions 
which may be adopted in these different Territo- 
ries shall be of a homogeneous character with 
those of the States from which the mass of the 
people come. 

Sir, | have gone further than | intended. The 
idea is one that, if I had strength enough now to 
proceed with my remarks, I should like to develop 
sull further. I consider the principle of immense 
importance, and I should be exceedingly pained 
to find that the Senate of the United States adopt 
go erroneous a principle as that of rejecting the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. I agree with my friend from 
Delaware in all his views; and if the Senate shall 
come to the conclusion to reconsider this vote | 
with a view of admitting Minnesota into the 
Union by a process, and by a species of suffrage 
heretofore unknown, in my opinion, unrecognized 
in more than eight tenths of the States of this 
Union, it will be a precedent of momentous im- 
ort. Kdo not exactly agree with my friend from 
centucky, but I think he has gone very far to 
present in a few words the idea which | entertain 
on this subject. He has personified these new 
States as Benjamin who, in the morning, raved 
as ata wolf, and in the evening, divided the spoils. 
It is the case with all powerful communities, and 
it is power dictating to us now, and not right. 

J have never contended, sir, nor shall I contend 
now, that any State shall exclude by its legisla- 
tion the right of any one to vote seen it may 
think proper to adopt in the bosom of its com- 
munity. But so long as I stand here, and have 
power, I will not delegate the right to any but 
such as I think a safe portion of the community, 
to admit a State into this Union. A Territory | 
has no flag but the flag of the Confederacy—the | 
stars and stripes—but every State has its own | 
flag, and it is the mark of its sovereignty. I will 
never commit a flag to the hands of any commu- 
nity that | have the power to make without say- 
ing to them, ‘* You shall come in by the process 
heretofore observed, and by that process recog- 
nized by the laws and Constitution of the coun- 
try. 

Suppose that in this community of which we | 
are noW speaking, Minnesota, there were not any | 
persons but foreigners who had Simply made a 
declaration that they would become citizens, and | 
after we admitted them they should to-morrow | 
take part ina war with Great Britain, or a war | 
with France, or with Germany, it would not be | 
treason in them; they would have a right to take | 
such part, and you cauld not punish them, and | 
you dare not use the sword of the Federal Gov-, 
ernment, or any other portion of your power, to | 
” them down. I do not say that such would | 

the case. I think Minnesota ought to have | 
been perfectly satisfied with what we have said 
to them: we invite you into the Union; we allow 
you to come into the Union provided you come 
as other States have done, and provided you 
come by the invitation of those who constitute 
the largest portion of this Confederacy. 

Sir, are the Adantic States, or the old States of 
this Union, to be merely ahive to send out swarms | 
tol to suck the honey of their mother; or are | 
they, like Leah’s children, to receive all the boun- 
ues bestowed upon them, and turn round and | 
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expose their mother or their father to the swarms 


without gratitude or regard? I think they ought 
to be content. 

I know, sir, that this Confederacy is to run its 
course. I believe it will tread the path and run | 
the hazards of all Republics; and I believe we | 
cannot restrain it, and in my opinion it is not | 
worth while to attempt to restrain it. Letitrun. | 
If a State attempts to go out of this Union, you | 
are willing to use the sword to put it down; and | 


the Union that may become your adversary to- | 
morrow; and the very mother that bore you is to 
be punished because she undertakes to confine 
you within the sphere of the Constitution. 
When I eon a flag to a Commonwealth, I 
shall award that flag to a Commonwealth under | 
such auspices as will enable me to give confidence | 
to those who will use it in the name of the com- | 


| Indiana; so in Ilinois. 


|| except the anti-slavery clause, was extended over 
Tennessee, and Tennessee came in with it. 
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yet ae are perfectly willing to admit one into || 
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islature. So an 
inance of 1787, 


members of the Territorial 
The o 


Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. Will the honor- 
able Senator allow me to ask him whether, in 
1787, there was any question about aliens? Were 
not all inhabitants then regarded as citizens? 

Mr. PUGH. I donot know whether there was 
an estion; but it was allowed. 

ht - BELL, of Tennessee. The 
not made, I think, until the case of 

Mr. BUTLER. Never. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. The honorable Sen- 
ator from Michigan perhaps can correct me, but 
I think I recollect many of the circumstances 
under which the question came up then. It was 
under the very influences I alluded to on Satur- 
day. It wasacontest between parties for ascend- 


uestion was 
ichigan. 


mon Confederacy or the Constitution. I am not || ency, and so it was afterwards in Illinois so Jon 


one of those who *‘ know nothing;’’ but I say || as alien suffrage prevailed there. 


It was allow 


here that the two great pillars of the altar of the |! in order to give the Democratic party the ascend- 


Constitution are free thought and free conscience. | 
lagree tothem. I would not invade them. I would | 
not pull one of them down; but I think you are | 
venturing véry far, gentlemen, in making up the 
record of history. 

I have no doubt that this vote will be reconsid- 
ered, and that it is a foregone conclusion. This | 
may be, and I think it will be, a Commonwealth 
quite as good as some of the old ones, in which 
fanaticism is burning to the very bitter ashes of 
disappointment. I am sorry to say it; for I believe 
if I were to utter one sentiment more than an- 
other, it is that the time will come when the old 
Atlantic States—the old thirteen—will find that | 


they have committed the greatest mistake they | 


ever committed in life in allowing miserable issues 
to separate them. I believe, sir, that the time will 


come when those men who are now contending | 


with almost an internecine spirit, one against the 
other, will find that they have committed suicide. 


But, sir, that is looking into the future; and | 
when the curtain of the future is thrown before | 


me, I have no right to. look beyond it; I cannot 
look beyond it. You are voting for this measure, 


| 





not because your States recognize it aga princi- 
le, but because you think it gives you power. 
That is the truth of it; and it does give you 
power. I vote for it on the ground that I cannot 
resist it. I differ with my friend from Kentucky. 
I have no right to resist the admission of a new 
State. I have always had my doubts whether 
the admission of new States into this Confederacy 
would perpetuate the Union, or was an element 
to dissolve it. I have had very great doubts on 
this subject. I know that all the new States are 
nothing but conduits of the children of the old 
States, and my children go there. If they take 
the part of Benjamin, and rave as the wolf in the 
morning, and divide the spoil in the evening, they 
must take their share; but in taking their share, 
let it be understood that they shall not do it 
against the precepts of their parents. I shall not 
consent to the reconsideration of this matter, 
though I have no hope that I shall prevail. 

Mr. PUGH. I do not intend to prolong the 
discussion; but I wish to correct the Senator from 
South Carolina, and several other Senators, in 
what I think is a very essential mistake of fact. 
He alleges, if I understand him, that this is the 
first instance in which the act authorizing a Ter- 
ritory to form a constitution and State govern- 
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ment has admitted alien suffrage. Sir, I can find | 


but two examples to the oe 
history of all the States that have 


een admitted; 
and those two are lowa and Wisconsin. 


} 


in the whole | 


So far | 


as I have been able to examine the statutes, every | 


other State, without exception, came in with it. 
Mr. BUTLER. Did Alabama come in in that 


Mr. PUGH. 
I will show it to the Senator. 
1787 expressly allowed it. 
qualification both for citizens and aliens. 
requiring that citizens should have resided a cer- 
tain period of time, it went on to say that other 


property qualifications, should be allowed to vote 
for members of the Territorial Legislature. That 
was the ordinance of 1787. Under it, the law 
authorizing Ohio to be admitted provided that the 
qualification of suffrage for the election of mem- 
bers of the convention should be the same as for 
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| persons having a certain residence, and certain 
| 
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Yessir, with alien suffrage; and ! 
The ordinance of | 
It required a property | 
After | 

t| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| it here. 


|| 1820, to authorize the people of Missouri to form 
|| a constitution and State government: 


ency. Never before was any question made, that 
I know of, or recollect. 
Mr. PUGH. Lagree with the Senator that the 
uestion was not made; and what I object to is 
the making of it now. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. In 1787 all were 
regarded as citizens, and so they were until we 
made the Constitution and prescribed a uniform 
rule of naturalization. 

Mr. PUGH. Let us see what the ordinance 
of 1787 says: x 

** Provided, That no person be eligible or qualified to act as 
a representative unless he shall have been a citizen of one 
of the United States three years, and be a resident in the 
district, or unless he shall have resided in the district three 
years; andin either case he shall likewise hold in his own 
right, in fee simple, two hundred acres of land within the 
same: Provided, also, That a freehold of fifty acres of land 
in the district, having been a citizen of one of the States 
and being a residentin the district, or the like freehold and 
two years’ residence in the district, shall be necessary to 
qualify a man as an elector of a representative.” 

If that is not alien suffrage, I confess myself 
unable to understand the English language. He 
may be a citizen of the United States or not; and 
in either case the property qualification is super- 
added and a certain residence required—less res- 
idence for a citizen thaif an alien. That is the 
ordinance of 1787, which I say was extended over 
Tennessee while she was a Territory; and when 
she formed her constitution and applied for ad- 
mission it was formed by the qualified electors 
mentioned in that ordinance. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I ask the honor- 
able Senator again, if, up to the time when the 
uniform rule of naturalization was passed by Con- 
gress under the Constitution, aliens were admitted 
or not at pleasure ? 

Mr. PUGH. There was a uniform rule of 
naturalization at the time the act constituting the 
territorial government of Tennessee was passed. 
There was an express distinction. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. There wes no no- 
tice taken of it. It was a mere extension of the 
provisions of the ordinance, with nothing ex- 
cepted but a single clause. 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator is right in saying 
there was no question about it; but it is my pur- 
pose to show that the question has been raised 
of late years. Tennessee came in withit. The 
same ordinance of 1787, with the exception of 
the anti-slavery clause, was extended over Louis- 
iana, and she came in with it. It was extended 
over Mississippi and Alabama, and they came in 
with it. It was extended over Arkansas and 
Missouri; and the famous Missouri compromise 
of 1820 expressly admits alien suffrage. I have 
ere is the third section of the act of 


‘“¢ That all free white male citizens of the United States, 
who shall have arrived at the age of twenty-one years, and 
have resided in said Territory three months previous to the 
day of election, and all other persons qualified to vote for 
representatives to the General Assembly, shall be qualified 
to be elected, and they are hereby qualified and authorized 
to vote to choose representatives to form a convention, 
who shall be apportioned among the severa) counties as 
follows.”’ 

Who are authorized to vote? All persons who, 
under the ordinance of 1787, could vote. That 
was the only territorial law you had. Your whole 
territorial legislation was in applying the general 
principles of the ordinance of 1787, excepting the 
anti-slavery clause, to all except certain Territo- 





ries 
to Ohio, Indiana,and Michigan. It was applied, 
exeepting the anu-slavery clause, to every other 
Territovy you had, down, I believe, to the case of | 
Florida; aod Ido net knew but that it was ex- 
tended to Florida. Therefore, when Senators say, | 
as the Senator from South Carolina has said, that 
here 8 @ proposition different from anything we 
have heard of before, 1 say that, until thé year 
In46, when the proviso was inserted in the lowa 
and Wisconsin bills, 1 have not been able % find 
a case in which sucha prohibition as that was 
put upon a new State. That is all I have to say | 
on that point, | 

Now, one word to my friend from Mississippi, 

Mr. Apams.| He refers to the vote taken in the 
Jenate at Lhe last session on the Kansas pacifica- 
uon bill, and says that the Senate, by its vote, 
struck out the permission to aliens to vote in| 
Kansas. I voted against that; but I think the 
Sevator will recollect the argument which he him- | 
self stated. What wasit? in the Kansas-Ne- | 
braska bill we authorized aliens to vote at the first | 
election; but thereatter they were to vote or not | 
as the Territorial Legislawre provided. The first 
Lerritorial Legislature, which is said to have rep- | 
resented the pro-slavery party, voted the aliens 
out. That was the action of that branch of the 
people. The Topeka constutution, which was said 
to represent the free-State branch.of the people, 
voted them out, too, so that it was said to be the 
unaniunous vote of the people of Kansas, on both 
sides, that aliens should not vote; and therefore, 
alihougif | voied against striking it out in the 
Kansas pacification bill, | did not think it of much 
importance. 

Mr. ADAMS. Itis the vote of sensible men 
everywhere, in all countries. 

Mr. PUGH. Ido not know that itis. The 
Senator may think so. In the State I répresent, 
undoubtedly in the territorial organization aliens 
were entitled to vote under the ordinance of 1787; 
and the first constutution of the State, by its preper 
language, would have admitted them, though, in 
practice, they did not vote to any great extent, | 
By-and-by the Legislature passed an election aet, 
and excluded them, The present constitution | 
excludes them. it is not a question in which [ | 
have any interest, because there bas never been | 
actually ulien suflrage in my State since it has 
deen a State, | 

Here is the point: You passed, in 1849, a law 
rganizing @ territorial government in Minnesota, 
and followed nine tenths of the precedents, over- 
ruling the exceptional cases of lowa and Wiscon- 
sin; and you said to everybody: ** Go there and 
sctile, al you may be acitizen of the Territory.” 
They have goue over, lived peaceably, and elected 
a local Legislature. You ae had no disturb- 
ance or trouble there. You have not had to pro- 
claim martial law, as in other Territories. Vou 
have never had any disturbance. Sull, on an 
abstract proposition, you propose to condemn 
these gentlemen in the lump. My friend from 
Mississippi said they were fae and criminals; 


and I believe his colleague, [Mr. ape the 
other day, said they were led up in a body to 
vote. Ido not find it so in my neighborhood. 
lL find they are about as much divided in their 
votes and opinions as native-born citizens. 

Mr. ADAMS. My remark was not a general 
one. I said paupers and criminals came here and | 
Congress refused to pass any law to prohibit them. 
Ldid not say the respectable portion of them were | 
so, but I saul paupers and criminals came here. 

Mr. PUGH. The criminals will never find their 
way to your Territories. They willnever go there , 
to settle, Itis peaceable men whogo there. The 
criminal infests your cities. There is no danger 
of his voting under this bill. As to a pauper, if 
gentlemen mean by that term a man wis has no 

reat amount of property, instead of considering 
fa an injury to the country, I consider hima 
great benefit, and hope they will all come. 

Mr. STUART. We are pretty near the end 
of this day, and pretty near the end of this ses- 
sion, and therefore I simply ask the Senate to pro- 
ceed toa vote. It seems to me we ought to pro- 
ceed to take a vote on the question. 

Mr. BUTLER. Lam not to be called to vote | 
suddenly on a matter of this kind when other 

intreduce it; and if gentlemen have a mind | 
to introduce this measure again it is not my fault. | 
‘The Ume of the Senate would have admonished | 
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| 
| 


| 





| mission of Minnesota if they refuse to put in this 


it up, the Senator from Michigan is mistaken if 
he supposes I will not probe it to the bottom. | 
I say my friend from Ohio is in error; and when 
Senators undertake to force me on a matter so 
deeply affecting us, 1 shall vote against the ad- 


amendment. I intend to put myself right before 
the country in relation to what I said, for I do not | 
like, as a lawyer, to say anything that is not | 
maintainable by the statute, The act in regard | 
to Alabama provides: 

*< And be it further enacted, ‘That ad white male citizens 
of the United States’”’— 
that excludes women— 
“ who shall bave arrived at the age of twenty-one years’’— 


that excludes minors— 


‘and have resided in the said Territory three months pre- 
vious to the day of election’”’— 

that excludes all whe did not go there and were 
not there within three months— 

‘and all persons having in other respects the legal qualifi- 
cations to vote tor members of the General Assembly of the 
suid Territory, be, aud they are hereby, authorized.” 

What persons are excluded ? Indidhs, negroes, 
and aliens. If it meant anything, it intended to 
give the power to vote only to those who had the 
right to vote. I suppose it was intended to give 
it to all white persons who had been there longer | 
than three months, and the fact that it enumerated 
white male citizens twenty-one years of age, 
showed distinctly that they intended to exclude 
aliens. ‘This is the act admitting Alabama, and | 
itis the same in the other cases. They never 
thought in that day of allowing a Commonwealth 
to come into the Confederacy under the auspices 
of alienage. Lam opposed to the whole ef the 
doctrine which veal proscribe the foreigner; I 
am his friend; and I say to the foreigner who 
comes here with a view to adopt this as his coun- 
try, ‘* Be jealous of the right which you have to 
come here; do not let every one come to compete 
with you.’’ The foreigners that came here twenty 
and thirty and forty years ago came from choice; 
they came here on principle, understanding that 
they were to abide by the institutions and comply 
with the laws of this country. They did not 
come here as upstarts to take their place upon the 
»olitical chess board before they were invited, 

hen my friend from Ohio undertakes to say 
that these States were admitted by foreigners, I 
say it is not so—I speak of “the act admitting 
Alabama, now. 

Mr. PUGH. [use that very act to prove what 
I said. The gentleman has only to read it to the 
Senate to show that I am right. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have read it; and I venture 
to say there are no two men in the Senate, when 
you get them in a corner, who will deny my con- 
struction, I have no doubt that here, when you 
have a big crowd with you, you will be sustained; 
but take them by themselves, and ask them to tell 
the truth, and every one will agree with me. 

Mr. BROWN. | wish, before tae vote is takea, 
to reply to a single suggestion of my friend from 
Ohio. He called attention to a remark of mine 
on Saturday, in which I said foreigners were led 
to the ballot-box and voted like machines. I did 
not apply that remark to foreigners generally. 
My reported remarks show that I used it in con- 
nection with those who did not speak the English 
langdage and who were wholly incapable of com- 
municating or being communicated with in the | 
language of our country. As a matter of course 
they cannot be made to understand the rationale | 
of what they are doing when they are voting; but 
some demagogue gets hold of them, and by signs, | 
or through some sort of instrumentality, commu- 
nicates to them a half idea of his, and I said such 
people would be taken up to the ballot-box and | 
voted without know'ag what they were doing. I | 
object to any person thus circumstanced having | 
anything to do with the institutions of our coun- | 
try, and I care not whether they vote on my side | 
or on any other side. 

Mr. PUGH. Has the Senator seen any such? 
Mr. BROWN. Yes, sir. 





Mr. PUGH. [I live in a city one third of the 
population of whieh is foreign born, and I have 
never seen any such thing. 

Mr. BROWN. Lunderstand that is the case in 
Pennsylvania and in Louisiana, and to a limited | 
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|| an idea to them in the 
| pone of the Norwegians. That country 
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extent in my own State, where there are full || to be reconsidered, which is in line ten, after the 
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’ who 
never have spoken one word of English, and if 


your life was at stake — could not communicate 
nglish language. I spoke 


appened to occur to me at the moment; but we 


|| know that peopls come from all parts of the globe, 
| They goto these new Territories, having no idea 


of the language, no idea of the Constitution, no 
idea of the laws under which they live; and how 
is it possible, in the nature of things, that they can 
vote intelligently? How they cast their votes 
depends entirely on the hands into which the 
fall. In the important business, as | tried to ex. 
press it the other day, of making a new Siate, [ 
do not believe people thus circumstanced ought 
to be allowed to have a voice. 

I have no outcry to make against foreigners as a 
elass. Many of them are very excellent people, 
and when they have been naturalized according 
to the law of the land, I am as willing tosee them 
vote as anybody else; and whether they vote for 
me or against me, I would not in the slightest 
possible degree restrict their privileges. Con- 
gress has wisely determined that five years’ resi- 
dence shall be necessary to make one of thema 
eitizen. I think the right to vote is a very essen- 
tial privilege of a citizen, and I am not willing to 
weigh my ballot at the box against any man of 
less dignity than acitizen. I care not who he is, 
how exalted or how humble soever he may be, 
if he be a citizen, he has an equal right with my- 
self; but I have no idea of going and pytting my 
ballot in the box, and then the next minute see a 
fellow come up and kill it, who is the mere instru- 
ment of some political trickster, and who know 
nothing of what he is doing. It was for the pur- 
pose of giving foreigners the opportunity required 
by law of being here long enough to learn some- 
thing of our language and laws, that | insisted in 
this ‘Territory on a full execution of the naturali- 
zation laws—for that and nothing else. I have no 
opposition to foreigners as a class; and if I was 
understood as expressing any such opposition, I 
wish to be understood now correctly. 

Mr. RUSK. 1 desire only to say a word in 
explanation of the vote which I shall give. The 
particular friends of this measure are very desir- 
ous of a reconsideration, in order that they may 
have another opportunity of voting on this part of 
the bill; and, as a matter of politeness, to gratify 
them, I shall vote to reconsider; but I have heard 
nothing in the argument to change = opinion 
in regard to the principle involved. hen the 
amendment of the Senator from North Carolina 
comes up again, I shall vote precisely as | did 
before. I regard the elective duntinn as one of 
the most sacred rights of American citizens, and 
I shall do nothing, so far as I am concerned, to 
cheapen it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The question 
before the Senate is, ‘‘ Shall the vote by which 
the bill was passed be reconsidered ?”’ 

Mr. PRATT called for the yeas and nays; and 
they were ordered; and being taken, resulted— 
yeas 35, nays 21; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Bell of New Hampshire, Bigler, 
Bright, Cass, Collamer, Dodge, Douglas, Durkee, Fessen- 
den, Fish, Fiteh, Foot, Foster, Green, Hale, Harlan, Iver- 
son, James, Johnson, Jones of lowa, Mallory, Nourse, 
Pugh, Rusk, Seward, Stuart, Thomson of New Jersey, 
Toombs, Toucey, Trumbull, Wade, Weller, Wilson, and 
Yulee—35. * 

NAYS — Meagrs. Adams, Bayard, Bell of Tennessee, 
Biggs, Brodhead, Brown, Butler, Clay, Crittenden, Evans, 
Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Gwin, Houston, Hunter, Jones of Ten- 
nessee, Mason, Pratt, Reid, Slidell, and Thompson of Ken- 
tucky—2l. 

So the vote by which the bill was passed was 
reconsidered. : 

Mr. HALE. Having woted with the majority 
on the question of ordering the bill to a third 
smadiagel move to reconsider that vote. 

The motion was agreed to. ater © 

Mr. HALE. Having voted with the majority 
on the vote adopting the second amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina, I move to re- 
consider that. + 

Mr. BIGGS. I inquire of the Senator from 
New Hampshire whether he voted with the ma- 
jority on that amendment? 

Mr. HALE, 1 so stated. I voted with the 
majority for the very purpose of doing what I 
am now doing. 


The Secretary read the amendment proposed 
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word ‘ the’’ to strike out ‘* people of ’’ and insert 
«citizens residing in.”’ 

Mr. HALE. Thatis the amendmenton which | 
I voted with the majority, 

Mr. BIGGS. The principle involved in this | 
amendment is precisely the same as in the other; 
and I am not willing to permit this amendment to 
be reconsidered and be stricken out of the bill | 
without being heard. I have refrained entirely 
jn the discussion that has taken place in the 
Senate to-day from saying anything. It will be 
recollected 7 the Senate that when this bill was 
under consideration on Saturday, a very strong | 
appeal was made to the Senate by the Senator | 
from Illinois to refrain from discussing the ques- 
tion. ‘* Let us have a vote upon it,’’ said he. | 
A vote was had upon it; the expression of the 
Senate was given distinctly; and now we are met 
with a motion to reconsider the bill, and then to 
reconsider this amendment for the purpose of 
striking itout. I refrained then upon that appeal; 
but I will not refrain now, after the example which | 
has been set by the Senator from IIlinois,and those 
who have been in favor of striking out thisamend- 
ment, from a discussion of it, although we are at 
this advanced period of the session. I will not | 
refrain from eXpressing my opposition, decided 
as it is, to the course now being pursued. I will 
not refrain from expressing my utter astonish- 
ment at the course pursued by some gentlemen 
on this floor on this question. 

We are told to-day by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, thatalthough he advocated the propriety of 
this amendment, he would vote for a reconsider- 
ation, and then vote to strike out the amendment. 
Why? Have principles changed? Have circum- 
stances changed ? Or what has produced this re- 
sult? What has been the change produced in the 
Senate in regard to this measure? I ask what 
has produced the change? Sir, the principle in- 
vulved in this amendment is an important one— 
one that I consider strikes at the perpetuity of the 
very institutions under which we live. 

} 








Mr. GREEN. Will the Senator give me half 
a minute? 

Mr. BIGGS. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN. 1 only desire to remark that I | 
thought I had stated the reason why, although I 
thought as an abstract question nobody but citi- 
zens ought to vote, yet under the particular cir- 
cumstances of the case I would vote to permit 
those who had taken the declaratory oath to ex- 
ercise the right of suffrage. I thought I had 
stated that sufficiently; but if the honorable Sen- 
ator from North Carolina did not understand me, 
I will tell him the reason. Ido not know whether 
it will be satisfactory to him or not. It was this: 
that the law of Congress had given them that 
right; had fixed the elective franchise in a certain 
way; and now it would look like taking advantage 
of them, and setting a gull-trap to catch them, 
if we fixed a different one. That is the only 


_ reason. 


Mr. BIGGS I understood the position that 
was assumed by the Senator from Missouri dis- 
tinetly. It was the very same position that he 
takes now. It is an insufficient reason, in my 
humble judgment. 

I was about to remark, when I was interrupted 
by the Senator, that I Wished to inquire of the 
Senate and the country, whether or not this coun- 
try-is to be controlled—is to be governed by the 
influence of the foreign vote? Sir, I protest against 
such an influence controlling this country. 1 say, 
with the Senator from South Carolina, I am no 
enemy to the foreigner. I have no syinpathy at | 
all with the Know Nothing organization, which 
seeks to deprive a foreigner of the privileges guar- 
antied to him by our Constitution and our laws. 
I have been his advocate on all occasions. I say 
that when he becomes naturalized it is not only 
the right of the naturalized citizen, but it is the 
true policy of the country te incorporate him with 
the native citizens, and enable him to participate 
in the elective franchise, and in the government | 
of the country; but until he becomes naturalized | 
according to our policy, I ask whether or not it 
is right to admit him to these privileges ? 

Something has been said about the harshness 
of this measure. Harshness to whom? Is this 
the country of the foreigner unnaturalized? I 
understand it to be the country of Americans; an 
American citizen’s country. “That is what I un- 
derstand te be the position we occupy. We open 
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| for the oppressed of all nations. 





our doors wide (Iam in favor of that policy, I 
have always beenan advocate of it) gs an asylum 
But, sir, when 
he comes here, let him conform to our laws; let 


him become incorporated by residence for a suf- | 


ficient length of time to understand our institu- 


tions, and that has been wisely fixed by our | 


ancestors at a period of five years. lam opposed 
to a change of the period of naturalization. | 
think it is about right; but until the for®igner 
does attain that position in the country—untl 
he does remain here for that period of time, I 
say he ought not te exercise thé privilege of an 


American citizen to control the institutions of the | 


country, and to determine upon the organic laws 
of the country. He has no such right, and it 
ought not to be permitted for one moment by the 
nativeand naturalized citizens of the United States 
that any man coming from a foreign country, 
without conforming to our laws, shall participate 
in directing the destinies of this country. 


Reference has been made ix this discussion, by | 


the Senator from [Hinois, to the election law of 
Minnesota. That law provides that a foreigner 
shall be here two years; and he says that is an 
amply sufficientresidence. The principle involved 


in this bill is either the five years’ residence, or | 


none at all; because, if it be true that any other 


persons than citizens should be entitled to the | 
| elective franchise in molding the institutions of 


the country under which we live and the organic 


law of a State, it seems to me that, when you | 
adopt a different rule, you have no distinction | 


between a man who has just come into the coun- 


try and one who has remained for the five years | 


fixed by the naturalization laws. 

But, sir, I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to what appears now in this very Con- 
gress. What has taken place, and what is about 
to take place, in this very Congress, in regard to 


this important question? It is admitted by the | 


Senator from Ohio that the more recent laws we 
have passed on this subject for Wisconsin and 


Iowa have given the electige franchise | 


citizens of the United State¥. Is that all? 0, 
sir. At the first session of this very Congress 
the only proposition we had to authorize the 
people of a Territory to form a State constitution 
was that of Kansas; and in that case, by a delib- 
erate vote, the principle was recognized that the 
elective franchise should be confined to citizens 
of the United States. We have now before us a 
bill from the other House for the admission of 
another State into this Union—the State of Ore- 
gon; and in that bill is the very provision of the 
present amendment which is sought to be stricken 
out. 

The Senator from Missouri, and the Senator 
from Illinois, in regard to this matter, say that if 
by a territorial bill you authorize these persons 


to vote, it is a sort of trap to get them into a Ter- || constitution preparator 


ritory; and then when you are going to forma 
State constitution, if you exclude them, it is a 
harsh measure, unfair, and unjust. The ver 

same provision is in the Oregon bill. The terri- 
torial bill for Oregon gives naturalized citizens the 
right to vote. Are you going to strike that out 
of the Oregon bill? I should hke to know on this 
occasion whether any one of the Senators here 
now is prepared, when the Oregon bill comes up 
for discussion and action, to strike out that pro- 
vision? If not, how do we stand as far as the 
action of this Congress is concerned? We have 
had three bills before us for the admission of new 
States into the Union; one for Kansas, one for 
Minnesota, and one for Oregon. In the Kansas 
bill we confined the elective franchise to citizeng 
of the United States. In the Oregon bill we con- 
fined it to citizens of the United States. In the 


Minnesota bill we permit alien foreigners to vote. | 


The Senator from Illinois says a great deal 


about the uniformity of the qualifications of voters | 


in the States. I do not know whether he alluded 
to what I said the other day in regard to the wni- 
rr legislation; but if we are to have uni- 
formity Yn legislation, I say that we ought to put 
this amendmenton this bill, or weouglht to reverse 
the decision we have heretofore made by the action 
of the present Congress in regard to the Kansas 
bill. 

But, sir, much has been said by the Senator from 
Illinois about the equality of the States. In all 


that he said about State equality and State rights 
to 


I concur; but this is not a question in rega 
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| the equality of the States. It is begging the 
question when gentlemen say that that principle 
is involved in the present discussion. I is not 
true. Whatare wecalled pon todo? Have we 
any power to do this? Where do we get thé 
|| power under the Constitution? From what clause 
of the Constitution? From the clause that Con- 
| = may admit new States into the Union. Then 
| have we any power except to admit? I do not 
sup it will be denied that we have the power 
to this vill. There is no doubt about that, 
In passing this bill do we exercise our own judg- 
ment as to the qualification of voters, or the judg- 
ment of the people of the Territory? ‘That isthe 
point. Then for gentlemen to tell me that because 
there are certain individuals in the Territory now 
|| permitted to vote for the ‘lerritorial Legislature, 
| we will therefore permit them to vote in regard to 
|| the formation of a State constitution, seems to me 
to be @ totally incdnsistent position; it is a posi- 
tion thatis nottenableatall. We have the power 
to prescribe the qualifications for voters under 
that clause of the Constitution which authorizes 
| ustoadmit new States. When we go to preseribe 
| qualifications, I ask if it is not our solemn duty 
to prescribe those qualifications that we believe 
ought to control in the election for the purpose of 
forming a State constitution? If so, where is the 
force of the argument that, because eight years 
| ago we permitted the people of the Territory and 
| the alien residents of the Territory to vote for a 
Territorial Legislature, we should therefore ad- 
| mit these aliens to form the organic law of the 
| Territory. 
An important question may arise in this very 
|| convention to form a State constitution in Minne- 
sota. Ifthe preponderating influence in that con- 
vention is to permit foreigners to vote in their 
| State election, and consequently for members of 
Congress and for President of the United States, 
they may form a constitution that may admit a 
‘| man to vote who has just come to this country, 
and who has not resided here more than five days. 
But if the qualifications of voters for representa- 
tives to the convention are restricted to citizens 
| of the United States, the presumption is that you 
| will have a body of men composed of that kind 
| of material who will restrict the voting in the 
| State elections to citizens of the United States. 
| The Senator from Ohio has ventured to say that 
1 this ifentirely a new question just started, and 
that all the former legislation on the subject, he 
finds, according to his construction of it, author- - 
ized aliens to vote. J am not going to discuss, 
minutely and in detail, the various acts of Con- 
gress on this subject, but I disagree toto calo with 
the Senator from Ohio. I insist upon it, that by 
a fair construction of no one act tha’ has been 
|| passed by the Congress of the United States, au- 
thorizing the people of a Territory to form a State 
to their admission into 
|| the Union, is there authority for any persons to 
|| vote except citizens of the United States. The 
cases to which he refers, of Wisconsin and Iowa, 
‘| are stronger in their language than others; but 
'| those to which he alludes preceding the cases of 
‘| lowa and Wisconsin, I say, according to a fair 
|| and legal construction of those acts, confined the 
| right of voting to citizens of the United States. 
|| [regret very much, Mr. President, that it has 
|| become very necessary for me to say anything in 
regard to this matter, I could not say less than 
|| L have done. I moved this amendment with a 
| decided conviction on my mind of the importance 
i of the principle involved —of its being entirely 
'| sound, so far as the interests of the country are 
| concerned, to say nothing of the mooted ques- 
tions in regard to State rights, and the rights of 
citizens to form their own constitutions, and pre- 
seribe the qualifications of voters—having nothing 
at all to do with that question, because it seems 
to me entirely beside the present question here. 
I have thought it necessary and proper to intro- 
duce this amendment, because I hold that a high 
} pee duty demands that whenever any persons, 
the voice of the Congress of the United States, 
shall be permitted to participate in molding the 
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institutions under which they live, they must be 
either native or naturalized citizens. If this prin- 
a be departed from, and if, from the influence 
|| of a foreign vote in this country to control elec- 
| tions—to change the political aspect of a State— 
| 


to send to the United States Senate Abolition Sen- 
ators, or Democratic Senators, or Know Nothing 





Senators—if the Senate was to 
the action of Congress to be controlled by an in- 
fluence of this kind, I thought it was time that 
the people of the country should know it; and it 
was time for us to wake up to understand our 
rights. 

Sir, | consider this subject far above all your 
political calculations as to the predominance of 
parties. | consider this question far above all 
your calculations of the chances of whethgg this, 
or that, or the other party is to come intower. 
I insist upon it that when any Senator here enter- 
tains the mpee that this principle is sound, and 
ought to obtain, it is not a sufficient excuse, in 
my judgment, to say that, because the Territorial 
Legislature gave other rights to other persons in 
the Territory, therefore we will give the same 
rights in the formation of the organic law of a 
State. 

I have come to very nearly the same result as 
the honorable Senator from South Carolina. It 
is indicated, by the vote taken in regard to the 
reconsideration of the bill, that it isa foregone con- 
clusion that this Minnesota bill is to pass without 
the amendments which I moved on Saturday, and 
which, by a decisive vote, were then adopted. 
Although some who voted for the reconsideration 
will not vote against the amendments, the indica- 
tions are very clear to my mind that the bill is to 
pass without these seamenesba! 
said here about injustice. I[fso, will you do gross 
injustice to the State of Oregon by depriving a 


ortion of her citizens of this elective franchise? || 


Ve shall see that when the Oregon bill comes up. 
I wish to let you know in time—I wish to notify 
the Senate in time, that by voting down these 
amendments you are bound, if you have any con- 
sistency of conduct, and any uniformity in legis- 
fation, to amend the Oregon bill, and strike out 
that provision in regard to citizens of the United 
States voting. Are you prepared for that? 

Fears are entertained, it is said, that if these 
amendments be not voted out, and the bill passed 
without amendments, the House of Representa- 
tives cannot concur in it, and therefore Minne- 
sota will be postponed for twelve months longer. 
That is an argument used on this floor to induce 
us to retrace our steps on this important princi- 
ple, and vote down these amendments, and vote 
for the bill in the shape in which it came to us 
from the House of Representatives. Recollect, 
sir, that amendments have already betn put in 
the Oregon bill. If the same reason operates in 
regard to that, will you do Oregon the injustice of 
sending that bill back to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and not permit it to pass? If that bea 
sufficient reason in the mind of any Senator here, 
why he should vote against this amendment, it is 
a very unsatisfactory one, according to my con- 
ception. Why not strike out your amendment 
to the Oregon bill, and pass that just in the shape 
in which it came from the House of Represent- 
atives? In doing this, recollect that you are guilt 
of the gross inconsistency of requiring one souk 
ification for voters in one of those States, and 
another in another. Will you doit? Are you 
prepared for it? If a majority of the Senate are 
prepared for it, | am not; and I say here, sir, that 
with my convictions of the importance of the 
principle involved in this bill, I would not vote 
for the admission of any State, although I am 
decidedly in favor of the admission of Minnesota 
into the Sinion, with such a provision in the bill. 
I have no such feeling, as gentlemen may sup- 
pose, because Minnesota is a northern State and 
a non-slaveholding State, for I am prepared to 
vote for it although it be a non-slaveholding State. 
Gentlemen may suppose there is some feeling of 
that kind; I disavow it entirely. 1am prepared 
to vote for it, although it may be a non-slave- 
holding State, and although ihenby it entirely 
destroys all equilibrium between the North and 
the South. 1 am governed by no such consider- 
ation as that; yet 1 do avow here, that if this 
amendment be voted down, I cannot, I will not, 
with my convictions of duty, vote for the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Wetier 


in the chair.) The question is on the motion to | 


reconsider the vote on the amendment. 


be controlled, and | seconsider this 
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| 
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Much has been | 
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| foreigners ip this Territory are.to be allowed to 
| vote in forming the State government. I take it for 
granted that we are to reconsider this vote, and 
finally come back to tlie passage of the bill and 
| pass it, allowing all foreigners in the Territory to 
| vote in the formation of the constitution. But be- 
fore that is done I desire, and mean, to enter my 
_ solemn protest against this whole proceeding from 
one end to the other. 
Sir, this is not the first treme that I have ob- 
served this proceeding. When the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill was tinder consideration, the first vote 
in the Senate denied to foreigners the right of 
suffrage in those Territories. The bill went to 
the House of Representatives, and they disagreed 
with us. [t was sent back here, and we were told 
| that there was some great overruling necessity— 
that under the necessity of the case we must give 
in, or the bill would be lost. For one, I refused to 
| yield. I was one who to the bitter end stood out 
against that proposition; and if during the four 
winters I have served in the Senate, there is any 
| one vote of which I feel especially and particu- 
larly proud, it is that one. 
The question has been here in other forms. 


} 
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| 
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|| Two days ago we were called upon to vote upon 


the same proposition in reference to Minnesota. 
The Senate, exercising its uninfduenced and un- 
biased judgment, determined that no one should 


‘| vote in the formation of a State constitution for 


Minnesota who was not an American citizen. 
By acalm and deliberate vote, after discussion, 
| that was the determination of the American Sen- 
jate. It was as the determination of the Senate, 
in a judgment, will always be, when uninflu- 
| enced by pressure from other quarters. But two 
| days have passed away, and we have witnessed 
this morning the remarkable exhibition of a re- 
version of that vote by almost two to one—not 
| under the pretense that was brought to bear upon 
us in the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
that there was some powerful, overruling neces- 
sity for it; forno such plea is putin now. There 
is no pretense that this bill is to be lost, or that 
any great injury to the country is to be done if it 
be lost, unless the amendment be rejected. Delib- 
erately and without excuse, the judgment of the 
Senate has been reversed. Why, it would not be 
decorous towards this august body to say; but let 
me warn Senators that, in my feeble judgment, if 
foreign influence takes possession of the Amer- 
ican Senate, the American people will rise up and 
/rebuke it. It may take possession of other de- 
ere ene of the Government, but the Senate has 
yeen regarded in the country as the citadel of 
American liberty —as the bulwark that was to 
stand for the protection of American rights. If 
this body gives way under this sort of pressure, 
| [tell you the American people will take this matter 
/in hand, and they will set it right. What has 
occurred within the last forty-eight hours to 


} 





'| produce this wondrous change in the judgment of 


this body? How does it come that a proposition 
| carried two days ago by a respectable majority, 
is reversed to-day by a vote of almost two to 
,one. My friend from Texas [Mr. Rusk] has 
given us the reason why he changed his mind; 
and there must have been a great many changes 
elsewhere; else the result before us would not 
have existed. Is it foreign influence 

= RUSK. I have not changed my mind at 
all. 





| Mr. BROWN. The Senator indicated a pur- 
|| pose to change. 
Mr. RUSK: No; I expressly said I would not 
change my vote. 
| Mr. BROWN. 
| right. 


I am glad to find my friend 
| “Mr. RUSK. I said this distinctly—that the 
peculiar friends of the bill seemed desirous of a 
reconsideration for the purpose of having another 
trial on what they regarded as an important 
amendment. I said that, asa matter of politeness 
| to them, I would vote for the reconsideragion, for 
| | know many gentlemen on the opposite Side who 

would vote for a reconsideration as a matter of 

politeness to me, and I am not to be outdone by 

them. I said that, as a matter of politeness, [ 


Mr. PRATT called for the yeas and nays; and '| would vote for the reconsideration, but that wien 


they were ordered. 


| we came to vote on the amendment of the Senator 


Mr. BROWN. I havegno expectation of re- | from North Carolina, I should vote precisely as I 


versing the jadgment which the Senate hasalready | did before, for I 


rendered. 1 consider by carrying the vete to 


ed the elective franchise as 
the most important nght of the American citizen, 


bill, the edict has gone forth that l] and 
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I would do nothing to'theapen it. I think 
| those were the very words I used. 
|| Mr. BROWN. I am very glad to hear the 

| explanation of my friend from Texas. I should 
| be very sorry to lose the support of that distin. 


| guished Senator; for from the time when this 


debate commenced, I have looked to the Senator 
| from Texas as one of the most faithful in stand. 
| ing up for the rights of the American citizen, 
| native-born or foreign-born, who has been nat. 
| uralized according to the laws of the country, 
As a matter of course, I felt some degree of in. 
security at witnessing what | supposed to be a 
slight exhibition of wavering on his part. I am 
very glad to find that | was mistaken. 

I was going on to say, sir, that we must pro- 
| tect ourselves against inroads from without; and 







the remarks this morning of my friend from Ohio 
did not strike me with great force when he ap- 
pealed to the early examples of the Republic, to 
the case of Tennessee, and of other States which 
had allowed foreigners to vote in the formation 
of their organic laws. I saw then, as I see now, 
that though this subject may have been allowed 
to pass without special attention being called to 
it, yet, when it becomes a prominent question of 
consideration here, and you pass your deliberate 
judgment upon it, after calm and dispassionate 
and full debate, it becomes altogether a different 
case. That which is allowed to pass in the course 
of ordinary proceedings, hidden in the nooks and 
corners of a bill, and therefore unobserved, is one 
thing; but when the point is made prominent, and 
becomes a subject of debate—of deliberate consid- 
eration, and the Senate calmly and dispassionately 
determines upon it, it makes altogether a different 
case. 

Such, sir, is the question before us at this mo- 
ment. Nobody can pretend that there is an 
overruling necessity for your doing this act. It 
is not the Kansas-Nebraska bill over again. It 
is not the old Tennessee question repeated. It 
is not any question ever presented to the Amer- 
ican Senate before. It is o— a dry, naked 
question as to whether you will allow unnatural- 
ized foreigners to vote in the formation of the con- 
stitution of a new State. That is all there is of 
it, and all that anybody pretends there is of it. 
I voted against it in the Kansas-Nebraska case. 
If the Tennessee and other cases alluded to to-day 
had been presented to me, perhaps there would 
have been some reason why I should have given 
way; but after having listened to a more than four 
hours’ debate to-day, besides a three hours’ dis- 
cussion on Saturday, I have heard nothing—no 
new suggestions, that makes it necessary for me 
to give way here. You are just to do the thing 
simply to give unnaturalized foreigners the right 
to vote in the formation of a new State, and that 
is all there is of it. Against that I plant myself. 
To that I am opposed. In opposition to it I 
mean to record my vote now, and for all time to 
come. 

1 protest most solemnly against this proceed- 

ing. It will make five hundred thousand Know 
Nothing votes in the Union, and all the eloquence 
of the Senate cannot prevent it. Whenever the 
Senate is induced to reverse its judgment, formed 
calmly and deliberately, and after full discussion, 
on account of the influeffee of foreigners, the last 
citadel of liberty in America has given way. 
I had the eloquence of the most gifted orator who 
ever spoke, I would employ it to-day against the 
doing of this act. If 1 could address my Dem- 
ocratic friends in an appeal that could reach their 
hearts, I would adjure them to abstain from doing 
this act. Do it, and you will shake the Demo- 
cratic party to its very foundation. Let it be once 
understood that foreign influence can invade the 
American Senate, and in forty-eight hours reverse 
a judgment deliberately given, and the confidence 
of the American people will be shaken in the 
firmness of this august body. In this body, ac- 
cording to my jud ment, is concentrated the last 
hope of liberty in this country. I feel so; I think 
so; I so express myself; and it pains me to the 
inmost recesses of my heart to see this body 
doing any act which is to shake the confidence of 
the American people in its integrity. But how 
comes it that, in the short — of forty-eight 
hours, upon a great question like this, this great 
body is induced to change its position? _ 

Two days ago you this proposition; to- 

' day you reverse your judgment bya vote of almost 
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two to one. I know that the edict has gone forth 
that this thing is to be done. Asa Democrat—as 
one of a great and powerful political party who 
never had any alliance with any other party, 
deeply and earnestly and sacredly devoted to its 
success, I protest against this Penang I pro- | 
test against it in the name of my party; I protest 
against it in the name of a violated Constitution; 
] protest against it i? the name of the rights of 
American citizens; [ protest against it in the name 
of American liberty; I protest against it on every | 
ground which the American mind can possibly 
conceive as an Outrage upon us, upon the Con- 
stitution, the laws, and the privileges which we 
enjoy: . ; ; 

I have witnessed nowhere anything which | 
struck me with more amazement than the exhi- 
bition we have had to-day in the Senate. Where | 
shall the American mind rest for security, to what 
point shall it turn for safety, if the juds 





gment of | 


the Senate is to be thus suddenly changed on a | 


than five times, has undergone discussion here, 
and I am bound to say, has gegerally resulted as 
it is likely to result now, in ene way. The 
first impulse always right — the final decision 
always wrong. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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great question which more than twice—ay, more 1 


In my feeble way, as an humble Democrat—as 
one of the humblest of American citizens, I have 
defended foreigners. I have defended their rights | 
under the Constitution; | have defended their 
right to vote, under proper circumstances; but, 
sir,as God is my righteous judge, if this pro- 
ceeding is to go on—if rights are to be given in 
violation of the deliberate judgment of the Amer- 
ican Senate, on appeals by foreigners, I can raise 
my voice no longer. It is not the judgment of 
the Senate that this should be done. Tr say so, | 
because, only two days ago, after a calm and 
dispassionate consideration of the question, you 
determined otherwise. Influences, to which lam 
not subjected—and I pretend to be no more honest 
or patriotic or upright than other men—have been 
introduced here, and these influences from without 
have changed the whole current of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I speak earnestly on this ques- 
tion, because I feel to-day that | sak in the 
name of a great party which holds the destiny of 
this country, as it were, in the palm of its hand. 
Break down, destroy, overwhelm that party, and 
your institutions are not worth the gathering of 
them together. Look over at the other side of the 
Chamber, and you do not find a solitary member 
of that party commonly called the Black Repub- 
lican party—but which I call simply the Repub- 
lican party—who does not vote for this proposi- 
tion. The Senator from New Hampshire | Mr. 
Hae] comes forward to-day, and does us the | 
favor to say that he voted for the proposition the 
other day simply that he might have the oppor- 
tunity to do what he has done—move a reconsid- 
eration; that he, isolating himself from his party— 
that he, the Senator from New Hampshire, voted 
with us on this side of the Chamber, having in 
his mind’s eye at the moment to move this recon- 
sideration. Now, sir, the whole body of that 
party come up in solid phalanx and vote to reverse 
the decision which we rengered two days ago. I 
know not whether we are, here, more under the | 
influence of foreigners or Black Republicanism; 
but | know this, that we are under some sort of 
influence which causes us to change our judgment 
very suddenly. Sir, there has been no influence to 
cause me to es my judgment. From the hour 
that I came into the House of Representatives, 
and from there here, I have steadily and consist- 
ently, without variation or a shadow of change, 








| 





stood up against this whole proceeding, and with 
the blessing of God I mean to stand up against it 
tothe end. The foreigner who has rights of cit- 
izenship under the laws made in obedience to the 
Constitution, has my full and unqualified consent 
to record his vote, being equal to any man in the 
Republic; but to him that comes in as a mere ad- 
Venturer, never having qualified himself accordin 
to the laws of the country to become a citizen, 
would not award, in this bill or any other, the 
right to vote. Against that proceeding I now, as 

eretofore, and as 1 mean at all times hereafter 
to do, enter my most solemn protest. 

_Mr. TOOMBS. After the extraordinary exhi- 

ition, and I think very unnecessary eloquence 
of a number of my friends from my section of 
the country, if the Senate will allow me a few 
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moments, I will say a few words to explain the 
|| reasons which controlled me in giving the original | 
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vote which gentlemen say is against the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the 
American liberty, and everything else that any- 
body can think of. 

The general practice has already been shown 
by the Senator from Ohio; and it will not take 
any Senator more than half an hour to refer to 
some of the speeches made here two or three 
years ago, tracing the history of the question 
from before the time the Constitution was made, 


|| commencing with the ordinance of 1787, which 


was affirmed by that Constitution subsequently, 
up to this time. Its general history has been, 
from 1787 to now, that persons other than citi- 
zens of the United States have been allowed to 


rinciples of | 


| They make no constitution which you have a 
|, right to look into, except in one respect. They 
| must make a republican form of government; 
you can inspect it to see if itbe republican. Why, 
then, do you complain of the workmen? They 
| are to get togetherand make a republican form of 
government. You have a right to look into it to 
see whether it is republican or not. If itis nota 
republican form of government, if there is foreign 
influence, if there is a monarchy, if there is any- 
thing one the principles of liberty, as con- 
|tained If republican Governments, it is in the 
| power of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate to reject it. 
This having been the wish of a people of one 
|| hundred and eighty thousand inhabitants, you 
|| propose to prevent them from voting at this elec- 


—— 


vote in the Territories, and to vote for members || tion, when, by the laws of the Territory, they 


of a convention to form their State constitution. 


That has been the general rule of the Govern- 
ment; and if we lived and prospered to this ex- 
tent, the Senator from Mississippi must pardon 
me for not being alarmed by imaginary evils. It 
was the practice of our forefathers; it has worked 
well; it violates no part of the Constitution of the 
country. 

I am free to confess, Mr. President, that in fix- 


ing the right of suffrage, I would confine it myself, |\sthe 


within the limits of my own State, or where I had 
to be governed by it, to citizens of the United 
States. I believe that to be the safer rule; and as 
a citizen of Minnesota such should be my vote. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that they have done 
anything else than exercise a clear, indisputable, 
constitutional, legal right, affirmed from the be- 
ginning of the Government until now—indeed, 
before the Government existed, for the ordinance 
was passed before the Government existed. It 
is a remarkable fact that the ordinance not only 
did not require voters to be citizens, but did not 
require them to swear off allegiance to anybody. 
It did not require that they should promisé ever 
to become citizens. It simply required that they 
should have a stake in the country. 

Now, according to the laws of the United States 
in Minnesota Territory, a residence of two years 
in the United States, of six months in the Terri- 
tory, and a declaration of a determination to ge- 
come a citizem, entitle a foreigner to preémpt land. 
We have given people other than citizens of the 
United States this right in Minnesota to own the 
soil of the country, to get preémption claims pre- 
cisely on the same foundation as everybody else. 
When we made the organic law, we did it in con- 
formity to the general, I do not say universal, (if 
gentlemen will attend to the language it will prob- 
ably save me the trouble of explanation,) rule 
from the foundation of the Government, which 
was to allow the Territories in their organic acts 
to fix the right of suffrage for themselves, allow- 
ing all the white inhabitants to vote in the first 
instance. When you organized this Territory 
you did the same alee. You said that all white 
persons who were citizens of the United States, 
or such as had declared their intention to become 
citizens, should vote at the first election, and then 
that the territorial government should fix the right 
of suffrage while it remained a Territory. They 
did fix it, limiting it to six months’ residence in 
the Territory, and a declaration of intention to 
become a citizen of the United States, and swear- 
ing off allegiance to all other potentates or Pow- 
ers. They have gone on and governed themselves 
until now, when you propose to admit them into 
the family of States. 

The bill, as it came from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, allowed those very persons who were 
made legal voters under your authority, and in 
conformity with the usage, and better usage, from 
the beginning of the Government, to elect dele- 

ates to a convention to frame a Constitution. 

hatis all there is of it. It makes no innovation. 
It is a question now whether you will take ifaway 
from them. {I will not disfranchise the five or ten 
thousand men who have gone there under the in- 
vitation o@he public law of this land—who have 
voted in the government of themselves and their 
own affairs, to whom you have gtven the rights 
of afreeholder, and who are deeply imbued in 
your society. I will not strip them of this right 
which you have given them by your laws for six 
or seven years. Itis unjust; it is a violation of 
principle and a violation of practice to do so, 

But it is said they are making an organic law. 


| may do so, and may, the day after admission, fix 
| the right of suffrage to suitthemselves. Nobody 
| denies the right of every State in the Union to 
| declare who shall be voters. They may declare 
| thatonly white people—they may declare that only 
| black people—they may declare that nobody but 
| men—they may declare that nobody but women 
| shall vote. They may fix it to suit themselves. 
| No question was better settled by the framers of 
onstitution than that. 
These are new ideas—modern ideas. They have 
| been put before the country, and I thank God 
have been condemned by the freemen of this great 
| country pointedly, distinctly, on this very ques- 
tion. On the Nebraska bill, to which gentlemen 
‘have referred, the Senate did reverse its vote on 
| this point—reversed it wisely, reversed it for 
sound reasons. It is true, that some, agreeing in 
the general principle, yielded to a supposed ne- 
cessity. As tothe Nebraska bill, throughout the 
South, in the late presidential election, the two 
features called alien suffrage and squatter sover- 
eignty were the two points of objection to it, be- 
cause they were afraid to attack it anywhere else; 
but these objections were made on every stump 
from this to the Rio Grande by the opponents of 
the gentleman who has been elected President of 
the United States, and from here to the Rio Grande 
the objections were also condemned universally. 
' Therefore, { have seen with astonishment that 
the representatives on this floor of those fourteen 
States which have so recently affirmed the prin- 
ciples of that bill, with alien suffrage and all, 
should give so small support to this feature of the 
| bill. ‘This point was everywhere urged against 
;me. It was the very point of attack; and I de- 
fended this provision of the Nebraska bill on the 
ground that it was just, that it was according to 
the pracane of our forefathers, in conformity with 
the highest interests of the Republic, which is my 
eereeet now; and it was approved by the peo- 
e. 
| We are called upon now to say that it shall 
| not exist here—that we shall deprive these people 
of the privilege of interfering in the making of 
their constitution, or that at least we ehall pre- 
vent them from exercising the elective fpalelien 
|| for a single session of the constitutional conven - 
tion. All this clamor is to be raised on the idea 
that our constitutional rights and liberties are to 
be overturned by foreign influence, when your 
whole action does not extend an inch beyond the 
very measure you are now passing. rr may 
take away the rights these people have exercised 
for so many years by your express provision; 
but the only act over which you have control is, 
that if they do not make a republican form of 
government you can reject it, Itis a qualified 
power to reject. You have given the right to act, 
and now you take it away, when the next day 
they can declare that aliens, or anybody else, 
may vote. 
he framers of the Constitution of the United 
| States were too wise to say that nobody but citi- 
zens of the United States should participate in 
the cia of suffrage, All great Governments, all 
good Governments, have, from time to time, for 
great services and for political reasons, or for the 
reasons that governed our fathers, the increase of 
immigration, deeming it to be a national advantage 
that immigrants from foreign countries. should 
come into their settlements—all Governments for 
free countries have given foreigners these privi- 
leges, and oftentimes have given them all the 
| rights” of eitizens. It was done by Rome fre- 
i quently. All Governments }fave exercised the 
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ring these people here. Has it not worked well? 
Look at the country; look at us then; look at us 
now. Where 1s the evil from it? To what evil 
can any man point?) Have we not grown great, 
prosperous, powerful, and happy? Is there any- 
thing to disturb us but our own folly—our own 
dissensions about abstract questions that do not 
concern the parties who make a noise about them ? 
We increase national wealth by bringing in hun- | 
dreds of thousands of persons into the goun*y; 
and it has been the great, the main, I will say the 
greatest of all, elements of the wealth and the 
sower of the United States. It is so much cap- 
ital reared in foreign countries at the expense of 
foreign countries. Itis brought here at the full 
vigor of manhood. We not only do not have to 
pay for it, but it transports itself, and brings some- | 
thing with it. Therefore, as a sound question | 
of political economy, with your boundless public 
lands, from the Mississippi river to the Pacific, 


sands of people who are attached to liberty to 
develop our own possessions on this continent, 
and such as in the order of time we may acquire. 
i was for this provision in Kansas; I am for it | 
here. 1 believe it to be sound in principle. [t is || 
a good inducement to give to these Territories the®| 
power to determine for themselves, as ] determine | 
for myself in Georgia, who shall vote. They have 
settled it; and the bill only says that the persons 
whom they have adjudged to be worthy shall 
exercise that right. ‘hey do not injure me, and 
the people of Minnesota say they do not injure 
them. I willleave to the people of Minnesota, 
these one hundred and eighty thousand freemen, 
the right to determine who shall aid then—who 
shall be consulted, in this great act of taking her 
position among the sovereign States of this Union. | 
Mr. HOUSTON. I regret exceedingly, sir, || 
that my indisposition is too great to allow me to 
participate in this debate. I have never wit- 
nessed one in which I felt so great an anxiety to 
pos oe as the one now on the tapis. I know 
am unable to proceed; but I protest against the 
passage of this bill without the amendments pro- 
posed. Itisall lcando. Inasmuch as matters 
collateral to this question have been brought into | 
the discussion, | shall, I trust, have sufficient | 
strength and health before the adjournment of the | 
present session, when I will avail myself of an 
opportunity to answer some of the arguments and 
matters introduced into this discussion. Being 
unable to proceed, I shall not detain the Senate | 
one moment; but | hope the vote will be taken. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. I have, sir, however 
erring I may be,a very clear and strong convic- | 
tion on this subject; and I feel it tobe my duty, | 
painful as it is at such an hour, and with a 8en- 
ate whose patience must already be very much 
worn out, to detain them with a few further re- 
marks on this subject 
Mr. PRATT. If my friend from Kentuck 
will give way, | will move that the Senate ad- 
journ. | 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope not. I ask for the | 





eas and nays on that motion. }] 


Mr. PRATT. L hope we inay adjourn. 
‘The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 19, nays 22; as follows: | 

XX EAS—Mesars. Adams, Bayard, Bell of Tennessee, Ben- | 
jamin, Biggs, Brown, Butler, Clay, Crittenden, Geyer, 
Houston, Hunter, Iverson, Mason, Pratt, Reid, Rusk, Sli- 
deli, and Thompson of Kentucky—19. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Bell of New Hampshire, Bigler, 
Brodhead, Collamer, Douglas, Durkee, Fessenden, Fitch, 
Foster, Hale, Harian, James, Nourse, Pugh, Seward, Stu- 
art, Toombs, Toucey, Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson—22. 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. 





_by a State. 


| that right to whomsoever they Im 
every wise statesman should seek to bring thou- | within as without their borders. 


| frage, upon parties not entitled by the Constitu- | 


| States, in the manner provide 


| tution whereby any other than the original par- 


‘ 


It is quite as agreeable || 


to me personally to proceed now as it would be || 


to postpone my remarks until to-morrow. I have 
no compluint, therefore, to make on that account. | 
Mr. Provident, I think this is a very important 
question. The immed late instance which is before 
us, perhaps, is not; but it involves a great ques- 
tion of ae and of policy whether the Con- 
' 


gress of the 


} 
j 


I think they ought not, if they could. 
stitution of the 
the people of the United States, make this Con- | 
stitution for our own advantage—for our own | 
good; and in all its provisions it refers to that 
same people of the United States as those who in 





| 
| 
| 


j 
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vited States can or will confer upon | expediency, and the little circumstances of the 
aliens the privilege of voting. Ithink they cannot; | day, which to this party or that party, may seem 
he Con- || to require that they should urge on to a_precipi- 
nited States declares that we, || tate conclusion a measure of this sort? Is it that 


| 


| Subject. 


| the right of suffrage which you are now confer- 
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er. The policy of our Government was to || every capacity are to administer this Govern- | 
| ment, as well in its primar 


elections as in its }| 
representative character. That is what I under- | 
stand the Constitution of the country to be; and || 
to illustrate that this is the. great and primeval | 
principle of the Constitution, it goes on further | 
to provide that Congress may passa uniform rule | 
of naturalization. That is the only means pro- | 
vided by the Constitution by which any other | 
than the original parties to it can ever acquire the 
privilege of votings That is my view of the Con- 
stitution, ° \ 
I know of no citizenship that can be conferred | 

I deny that it is in the sovereign | 
competency of any State to confer a citizenship, | 
or to confer the right of suffrage in regard to any | 
matter where, mediately or immediately, it is to | 
have influence and effect on the General Govern- | 
ment. It is not worth the inquiry whether, in | 
relation to other matters, they may give this or | 
fetes. as well | 

hat is not the | 
question. ‘The question is, whether they can 
confer citizenship, and with it the right of suf- 


tion or the naturalization laws; which right of 
suffrage is to be exercised in any matter touch- 
ing, affecting, or controlling, mediately or imme- 
diately, the action of this Government; and I 
deny that they can. The Constitution which es- | 
tablished this Government made all the provisions 
necessary, and it made them for the people of the 
United States, and nobody else. Nobody had a 
right to interfere in this Government, by suffrage 
or otherwise, except the people of the United 
by the Constitu- 
tion. There is no mode provided by the Consti- 


- ot ee TT 


ties—the people of the United States—shall vote, 
except through the medium of the naturalization 
laws.. When you attempt to confer it, then, on 
others, L ask you for your power to do so. The 
Constitution says nothing about conferring the 
right of suffrage; but it speaks of citizenship. 
That is the character to which the right of suf- 





frage belongs; itis part and parcel of it. That | 
is the instrument by which the sovereign people | 
exercise their ee It is their crown, 
their scepter; and none shall take it from them, | 
so far as | am concerned, and my vote is con- | 
cerned. Though having no less sympathy for | 
foreigners than others who have spoken here, I | 
will not give one hair’s breadth of it to mortal 
man. It belonged to my ancestors and their pos- 
terity, my brethren, and my countrymen; and I | 
shall hold it my bounden and my sacred duty | 
to secure and confine it to its lawful inheritors, | 
That is my objection; that is my feeling on the | 
| 





I do not desire to expatiate. Remember, sir, 
ring, is not that which relates to the transaction 
of small matters of temporary expediency or 
temporary propriety in the government of a Ter- 
ritory. ‘That is the utmost privilege which, it is | 
contended, the Minnesota organic act gave. They 
have had the full enjoyment of that; but, in the | 
progress of their society, they have come to | 
another stage; and they are now, by this bill, | 
authorized to prepare themselves to enter in the | 
higher character of a State government into this 
Union. This is a very different state of things. | 
The affairs to be managed, the matters to be de- 
termined, the great and permanent institutions of | 
a State, are not trifling little matters of a Terri- | 
tory. The foundations of an American Republic, 
a member of this Union, are to be laid; and whose | 
hands are fit to lay them? To whose hands does | 
the Constitution give this great work? To 
American citizens. By this bill you propose to 
ive ittoaliens. Isthe Senate prepared for this? 
s it a question of expediency when presented in 
this point of view, and with reference to such a 
subject? It is to establish a constitution; to make 
a Republic. Is that a small matter, ig regard to 
which we may be governed by a mer&®emporary 


little matter to be governed by considerations so 
small? No, sir; it is a principle. To be jealous 
of foreign influence we were taught from the 
foundations of the Government. 





inquire into this subject. We are interested par- 
ties, and the whole people of the United States 
are interested in this question. 
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In this,instance the influence which you are 
giving to the foreigner may be but small. Jt looks 
like an evil no larger, at any rate, than the palm 
of your hand, but it may spread into a mighty 
cloud that shall cover the whole horizon. Do you 
think the people of the United States, if das 
could hear ser paths this question being put, 
and knew that the Senate gf the United States, 
on a clear case, whether aliens should vote in the 
formation of a constitution of one of the future 
States of this Republic, had decided that aliens 
should vote as well as American citizens, would 
view with calmness or indifference that question? 
No, sir. Every American heart, it seems to me, 
would feel a natural repugnance to it. It is no 
small question in the popularestimation. It ma 
be overruled, it may be forgotten in the wild hurra 
of a presidential election; but let it stand naked 
‘by itself, and the simple question be put, ‘Shall 
we American citizens be, in effect, deprived, to 
some extent, of our right of suffrage by neutral- 
izing it with the vote of aliens?”’ I think it is 
inconsistent with the just pride of an American 
citizen, to suppogp that he would not consider it 
as a matter of grave consequence to him; and so 
it is to the country. 

We have a very large element of this character 
or description in the country. It is not the mere 
number of aliens that are in Minnesota, it is not 
them alone, to serve whom, by giving this right 
of suffrage, would be considered a sufficient ex- 
pediency. No,sir. Many gentleman here—not 
all—are in a position to feel the power and influ- 
ence of that alien element which exists in our 
country. Such is its cohesive power already that 
one might well have apprehensions, if apprehen- 





sions could govern him, that giving offense to. 


these aliens in Minnesota might be resented and 
revenged not only by the aliens of the States 
which they represent, but by even the naturalized 
of their own country who have votes and who 
have power. But here the question is simply, on 
the one side, as it strikes me—American right, 
American suffrage; and on the other side, the suf- 
frage of aliens. 

The argument of the honorable Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] placed this subject in as 
clear alight, I think, as it could be placed. Would 
you, if you could, confer on aliens the right of suf- 
frage in such a matter? I think not, Mr. Pres- 
ident. I think you would recoil from giving them 
the right to establish the institutions of one of the 
States of your Union, or to coéperate in establish- 
ing them. It isan American work; let it be done 
by American hands. We are all to be influenced, 
such is our connection with it, all to be affected 
by whatever is good or whatever is bad in the 
local institutions of each State. More or less we 
feel its influence. We have a right, therefore, to 


We are depriving aliens of no right whatever. 
What previous law of the United States ever gave 
them the power to vote for delegates to a conven- 
tion to form a constitution and State government? 
None that I know of or have heard of. You gave 
them a right to vote, which I would not have done, 
which the Senate would not have done except 
that they acted under a necessity which has no 
law; but upon a plain, fair vote this question has 
never been put to the Senate of the United States 
when the majority did not decide against confer- 
ring the right on aliens. He may be even an 
alien enemy at the time he is voting with your 
citizen, standing side by side at your ballot-20x 
voting for American laws. His own country 
would not hold him guiltless if he joined in de- 
fending yours. He is no citizen of ours. He 
does not belong to your household. He owes no 
allegiance to this Government except a mere tem- 
porary one, which may be thrown off in an hour. 

Mr. President, I desired rather to make my 
earnest, clear, and distinct hostility to this meas- 
ure known, than to occupy the Senate at this 
hour with ey remarks on this subject. 
I am opposed to it upon. every consideration of 
principle and policy. Upon every consideration 
that is due to my own countrymen, to the sect- 
rity of their law and their rights, I vote agarst 
this alien admixture in exercising the right of 
suffrage. The Government 
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